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to Garder 


Don’t do garden work the 
slow back-breaking way. You 
can grow a far better 
garden, easier and with 
much less time and work 
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Mr. Beekeeper 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for 
beeswax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 
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WHO PAYS THE FREIGHT? 


When you buy a beehive or a box of foundation, do you ever figure the freight? IT 
IS NOT NECESSARY TO PAY HIGH FREIGHT RATES. " 

The clear, soft white pine t.mber, from which SUPERIOR dovetailed beehives are 
made, grows nearer to us than to any other American manufacturer and is purchased by 
us direct from the sawmills. 

The Western beeswax, from which virtually one hundred per cent of SUPERIOR foun- 
dation is made, is acknowledged to be more desirable for foundation than wax from most 
cther regions on account of it: cuperior color and texture 

We operate a strictly modern bee supply factory, centrally located, with six railroad 
lines at our (for your) service. 
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SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies 














OGDEN, UTAH 
Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Riverside, California. 
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Money Saved 
Time Saved 


Bee Supplies 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote you 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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You need our new 1922 bee supply 

MUTH catalog more than ever before. Have 

Bee Supplies & you received one? Many new articles 

Rs TUR Citetogue ny are listed for the saving of labor and 

oe greater honey production. Our attract- 

on t,o : ‘ : . 
S$ ive prices, superior quality and prompt 
al service will always be appreciated by 
a beekeepers. 

Ca 
4 


Send a list of your 
requirements to us. 





THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY, 
Pearl and Walnut Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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4 GLEANINGS 
HONEY MARKETS 


U. S&S. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORTS. 
Information from Producing Areas (First Half 
of December). 

CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern California 
Weather mild, with rains. Some 
wild flowers have already into growth, 


IN 





seasonable 
started 


and outlook is good for black sage. Bees re 
ported in good shape for winter, and most 
colonies are said to have good stores. In euca 


lyptus regions, bees still working strongly, se 
curing mostly pollen The equivalent of sev 
eral carlots has recently moved to New York 


by boat Stocks, especially of better grades 
said to be cleaning up. Demand and sale 
improving in producing areas, market firm 
Beekeepers receiving higher prices as most 


already sold. Carlot shipments 

approaching holidays. Carlots 
shipment quoted, per usual 
terms basis white orange 10%-llc white 
orange and sage mixed 10c, white sage 9% 
10c, light amber sage 7%-8c, light amber al 
falfa 6%-7c. Large lot sales of white orange 
by beekeepers to local dealers reported from 
8 to 10c per lb seekeepers receiving 22-25c 
per lb. for beeswax 


‘distress lots’’ 
light account 
for outside 


Ib., 


Northern California.- 
Condition of colonies good, except some show 


ing a little disease Crop now largely sold 
Demand for thistle honey good. Carlot sales 
of white star thistle reported at 9c per Ib 
and of dark honey, mixed with alfalfa and 
fruit bloom, at 6c Light-colored beeswax 
bringing the beekeepers 22c cash per Ib., or 
23c in trade; dark shades one cent less 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION.—In some sec 
tions well-packed colonies have consumed 


stores rapidly, due to comparatively mild fall 
Many small beekeepers said to be desirous of 
disposing of their hives. Supplies of comb ap 
parently light, with few sales reported. Carlot 
inquiry for extracted said to be light, but nu 
merous cars reported sold Several cars white 


alfalfa and sweet clover sold for distant ship 
ment at 8-8 %e per lb. Light amber 7-7 4c. Two 
cars white sweet clover in export cases, wired 
and strapped, one for England, the other for 
Denmark, brought beekeepers 8c per Ib. Sev 
eral cars reported sold to nearby dealers of 
white sweet clover and alfalfa at 7T4ec, one at 
7c, and one water white to white at 8c, with 


light amber at 7c per lb. One carlot sale white 
comb reported at $3.70 per case for No. 1 and 
$3.45 for No. 2 L. c. l. sales comb repurted 
at $4.00-5.00 per case Yellow ; 


NORTHEASTERN STATES 


beeswax 22-25c 


Bees in cellar 


seem to be quiet Drouth still reported in 
many sections White honey moving more rap 
idly Local demand reported good, but few 
carlot sales reported. White clover and bass 
wood extracted generally quoted at 10-12¢ per 
Ib. in large lots, some low as 9c, with small 
lots in 60-lb. cans at 12%-15e per Ib. Buck 
wheat in 60-lb. cans has ranged 7-9c, carlot 
basis in 160-lb. kegs reported as 8c¢ per Ib 
Carlot sales comb for outside shipment report 


ed at per case for No. 1 white and 
$3.50 for No. 1 buckwheat Nearby sales of 
comb, in carlots, reported at $4.50 per case for 


S500 


white and $3.00 for buckwheat. Sales in small 
er lots have ranged $4.20-5.00 per case for 
No. 1 white and $2.60-3.50 per case for buck 
wheat 

TEXAS POINTS Abundant fall rains in 
most areas have helped increase amount of 
stores, but many weak colonies still need some 
feeding Honey plants reported practically up 


to normal Few sales mild light amber ex 
tracted in 6/10s reported at 9%ec per Ib., light 
mild chunk in 6/10s at $8.10 per case; and 
beeswax at 25¢ cash per Ib., or 30c¢ in trade 

WEST INDIES: Porto Rico Hill districts 
are said to have yielded better than last year 
but extracting in other sections did not come 
up to last year’s volume. Shipments said not 
to equal demand Cuba Due to adverse 
conditions exceedingly heavy rains and un 
usual length of rainy season, with extraor 
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dinarily high winds, yield is expected to be 
less than that of last year Prices have ad 
vanced. Large shipments of barrels to Hol 
land reported at 72c¢ per gal., including cost 
and freight Local f. 0. b. price reported as 


5c per lb., with beekeepers receiving 4%c 


EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES.—Fall weather has been generally 
mild. Sales said to show some increase, espe- 
cially local trade. Carlot basis for white clo 
ver in 60-lb. cans 10c¢ per lb., with 1. ¢. 1. lots 
generally 12-12%c Some beekeepers have 


sold white extracted locally in 60-lb. cans at 


9%c per Ib. 


Telegraphic Reports from Important Markets 
for December 14. 
BOSTON.—Since last report 1 car California, 
25 barrels by freight from Porto Rico via New 
York City and approximately 200 cases by ex 


press from Vermont arrived. Demand good 
for extracted and moderate for comb. Prices 
unchanged since last report. Comb: Sales to 
retailers, New York, 24-section cases white 
clover $6.00-6.50; poor, light weight, low as 
$4.00; carton stock, $6.50-7.00. Vermont, 


white clover best carton stock 24-section cases, 
$6.50-7.00: 20-section $5.50-$6.00; light- 
er, unwrapped, $4.50-5.00. Extracted to bot 
tlers in 5-package lots or more, Porto Rico, am- 


cases, 


ber 90-95e per gal. California, per lb., white 
orange, %4%-1l6c; white sage, 14-16c; light 
amber sage, 10%-12¢ 


CHICAGO.—Since last report 1 car Idaho, 1 
ear Colorado, 1,200 lbs. Wisconsin, 1,000 lbs 
Illinois, 300 lbs. Nebraska and 1,400 lbs. Mon 
tana arrived. Demand and movement rather 
light which is usual just before holidays. Mar 
ket about steady on comb and dull on extract 
ed. Extracted: Sales to bottlers, bakers and 
confectioners, per lb., Idaho, Montana and 
Colorado, sweet clover and mixed sweet clover 
and alfalfa white 9-10c, light amber 8-8%c, 
mixed flavors dark amber 6-7c Wisconsin, 
white clover and basswood fancy white 10-lle 


Comb: Sales to retailers, Illinois and Wiscon 
sin, 24-section cases white clover No.:1 fancy 
$4.75-5.00. Illinois, Iowa and Colorado, mixed 
clover No. 1 heavy, $3.75-4.25; No. 2, $3.00 
3.50. New York, buckwheat No. 1, $3.50-4.00 
Beeswax: Receipts light Demand and move 
ment have slackened a little within past “wo 
weeks with market barely steady. Sales to 


laundry supply houses and wholesale druggists 
per lb. Colorado, Montana and California, light 
30-31¢c, dark 27-29c. Central and South Ameri 
can, best light 28-30c, dark, wide range, prices 


mostly around 22c, some low as 15ce. 


KANSAS CITY.—No carlot arrivals since 
last report. Supplies moderate Demand and 
movement moderate, market dull Sales to 
jobbers. Extracted: Per Ib.. Colorado, water 
white lle. Arizona, light amber 7%c¢. Comb: 
24-section cases Colorado, white alfalfa fancy, 
$4.25; No. 1, $4.00 Missouri. white clover, 
No. 1, $4.50 

NEW YORK Receipts limited. Practically 
no foreign receipts Demand and movement 
light, market steady Extracted: Spot sales 
to jobbers, wholesalers, confectioners, bakers 
and bottlers Domestic, per Ib., California 
white sage 10%-11%c, white orange 12 %-13¢ 
light amber sage 9-10c, extra light amber sage 
914 -10¢e. Intermountain Region, white sweet 
clover 9%-10% few lle New York buck- 
wheat, 8%-94ee Porto Rico, 75-80e per gal 
Seeswax: Foreign receipts light. Demand lim 
ited, market steady. Spot sales to wholesalers 
manufacturers and drug trade, South America 
and Chili, 29-31, few S2c. Brazil, 26-29¢, few 
Oe West Indies, dark 22-23c¢, light 25-27e¢ 


Africa, dark 23-25¢ 
ST. LOUIS No 
last report 
movement moderate 


large receipts reported 
Supplies moderate. Demand 
market about steady 


since 


and 


with little change in prices Sales direct to 
retailers: Combh—-Colorado, 24-section cases 
white clover $5.00 Extracted: 5-gal. cans 
California and Missouri, light amber 8%-9%ec 
Beeswax No receipts reported since last re 
port. Market dull and unchanged. Ungraded 
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intry run wax bringing farmers 25-26c per 
H. C. TAYLOR, 
Chief of Bureau of Markets. 
The A. I. Root Company’s Report. 


We have made no purchases of either comb 
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or extracted honey since the last issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture was published. The 
large supply of both kinds stored in our ware- 
houses and contracted for more than takes care 


| of our immediate requirements. 


The Opinions of Honey Producers Themselves as Reported to Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
Early in December we sent to actual honey 





No. 1 per case? 


producers the following questions: 4. How is honey now moving on the market 
1. What portion of the 1922 crop of honey in your locality? Give answer in one word 
has already left the hands of producers in as slow, fair or rapid. 
your locality? Give answer in per cent. 5. How much of this year’s crop is_ being 
2. At what price is honey being sold in large sold locally in your locality! Give answer 
lots (carload or less) at the producer’s sta in per cent. 
tion? (a) Extracted honey per pound? (b) 6. What is your estimate of the prospects for 
Comb honey, fancy and No. 1 per case? 1923, considering the present condition of 
3. What are prices to grocers in lots of one the bees and the honey plants as compared 
to five cases? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. with a five-year average for your locality? 
pails or other retail packages? (If in other Give answer in per cent 
packages give answer in terms of 5-lb. pail The answers as returned by our corps of 
if possible.) (b) Comb honey, fancy and honey and bee reporters are as follows: 
Crop. In large lots. To Grocers. Move- Sold Prosp. 
States Reported by: Sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. Loe'ly. for’23. 
Ala. J. ©. Diekman.... 75.... “ . - $1.00 ccec We 245-800... . 100 
Ark. J. V. Ormond.. _ oe) iw den . “sen 100.. 100 
Ark J. Johnson ioe Wiles ae 5.40.... 1.00.. 5.50....Fair 50.. 75 
3. C. W. J. Sheppard... 30.... .20.. 1.50.. voce cs6s OB... 05800 
Cal. ie, cen DOS. ... FTS..62 BEe. oe — CC am, aeowien, ae 
Cal Mm. ©. Biehter ... 100.... a Jeo o° conc ss 80....100 
Cal M. A. Gaoter...... 95.... O6.« 200.... 46... 380....3708 <-> ances ee 
Cal. M. H. Mendleson.. hows dees Oe cscs BG Oe 
Cal G. Larinan ...... oe Cae ‘0 . TT. Ue cocvcckae 
Col. J. A. Green.. oa Mie ewe. cee Sees BB. « BRO... + cscs Bese Dee 
Col Dm. W. SeOpneP....% BOO s ces es soee : Sess sees 1D + oe 
Col J. H. Wagner..... Weecas sceass Se -' ee... 220... ee 6 wee Bice ee 
Conn. RR. WH. BOOM. cess Tiss ce EBs COG see 90 7.00...0cRO 22-3. 100 
Fla GC. @. Go e«s.cce OS Os... 5 ee ooo sme. ...100....808 
Fla H. Hewitt . oe Wes es Meer 65.. er. oe ee 
Fla. F. Kk. Munson. 6 owas ees ee wee oe esas Gust 
Ga BS. d. Weetincves 90.... .10 3 Or .70 4:78 ..< «Be -«< 60....100 
Ida J. Ki. MEM. cues Sessa. 3.80 rer es sin 
itl C Bender Te : 4.50....Fair ve Bee 60 
Ill A. L. Kildow.... 25 cs ans. Oe 75 4.50....Slow .. as 50 
Ill A. C. Kildow... 25 .10 4.00 .75 4.50 .- Slow .... 10 50 
Ind. J. ¢ Johnson.... 75.. .90 4.80.. Fair .... 90 100 
Ind. J D. Bees «ses 30 80 4.80....Slow ....100 95 
lowa EK. G. Brown..... 75.. 09 cae’ 96... 46.80... BG «- 36... 28D 
Iowa. F. Coverdale ia Sew an eneen Gio. . ws wee cece BBae 25 
lowa W. S. Pangburn Sevise seas Oe - 75.. 5.00.. Slow .... 10 100 
Kan J. A. Nininger.... 50.... 75 0.96. ccc as 560...+.808 
Ky P. ©. “Ware. cscs a - con <+es. eee 90 
La EK. C. Davis art 60.. 10 60.. er. weer 75..-.100 
Me. O. B. Griffin , ns 7.00 1.25 C.00.. 6s see «oes Sux 95 
Md S. G. Crocker, Jr.. 80 25 1.00 5.50....Slow ....100 +. oe 
Mass O. M. Smith . 5O.. -— eo soeel «é« 100....100 
Mich. . Be kn c'c, FOinne abate 75.. coeteel ec 90.. 75 
Mich -. DB Pewee... Braces ees se — seaom> ee<e 0 ..100 
Mo J. W. Romberger. .100 .08 6.FBs0 .80.. 6.00....Slow ....100 ..100 
Mont mm. Bw BP c cccces 40.. .0O8.. Wee err ee Besse 30 
Nev E. G. Norton..... Secccs tes 50.. re lee - 80 
N.J EK. G. Carr.. an er ma eee -. 6.00 coe cccee Decese @ 
N. Y GC. Bi BGs «scans BO.cce hee GRO cu B.oeee roca. os 95.. 75 
N.Y . WW. MOOG... 6O...- 10... 4@@.-.. Seve G88 vcs ss00 c. we 
N.Y R. B. Willson ~ Dance Bees Gives BE... 680..0PO cscs OH... 385 
N.C C. S. Bumgarner..100.... “a (cece swasRees 90 
N.C, ( L. Sams... Tes awe - BO.« OBB... ice cose WO. ee TOO 
Ohio F. Leininger ..... SPiins «Bees ee ase ..sa< 2 75 
Okla. J. Hueisen ee 1.00.. cee 4éee COen.0 BOO 
Okla Go. F. Besse ee 80.. 4.80....Fair 100.... 90 
Ore BE. J. Ladd..... 60 oe Bewede ce os 75....100 
Ore H. A. Scullen..... we oi CEs GlicccBe «« OG. .«.808 
Pa Pe. BOWER ccsas re 65. £.00....NOir .. Descee Oe 
Pa D. C. Gilham ; asvs .«0 obeaaw RSG ce Tess eee évece OW, 
Pa C. N. Greene.... 25.. 09.. 1.00.. — oer oe 75 
Pa. G H. Rea ar er §.75....Fair 100 100 
a oe A. ©. Milter. ...--300.. . Fair 100 90 
S.C A. S. Conradi....100 . Fair .100 90 
Ss. D L. A. Syverud i: ee 4.00 . Fair 65 90 
Tenn J. M. Buchanan... 95.... Slow 95 90 
Tex F. A. Bender..... ett 7 Slow 100 90 
Tex w. Be SeOOB. «cs BO.20s UB 45 Slow 5 65 
Utah mB. EB. Milder. .... sone Meee 50.. . .Good se 
Vt. SO ee 80.. Cas COB. cs eee << Ce 
Va. 7s: Sh Basan 95 1.15.. 6.00....Fair —— 
Wash Ws a Slewecs ees ppa cee _ ve .90.. 4.50.. Fair .. 100....100 
Wash G. W. York coon sion Mee ee 7 ss Giese Fair .. a 
Wash o. W. B. Gaxten.. 0O.... OB.. én tee «ese. Brsveckee 
W. Va. Z. Gin Bn occn Beawee aes 80. 6.235....FPair .. 100.... 90 
Wis H. } Wilson..... 60.. 5.00.. 1.10.. 6.00....Slow io aa ..100 
Wis N. 1} France..... eee _ » a 70 SEO. vos « 90.... 95 
Wyo A D>. Brown h Oe. sa utc c acs .. 4.00....Slow 100 ., 80 
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For Real Success You Should Buy 


Woodman’s Inner Overcoat Hives 


BEE CAUSE: 


Protected Bees work day and night. 
It has been shown by careful obser 
vation that maintaining a tempera 
ture of 98 degrees permits comb-build 
ing to go on both day and night. The 
bees will thus devote more daylight 
time to gathering honey. 


. Larger Honey Crops are assured. The 


bees are enabled to rear brood earlier 


in the spring, with no danger of 
chilled brood on account of eold 
snaps. One bee in March is worth 


one hundred in July. 


. You will practically eliminate winter 


losses. With your colonies in normal 
condition (that is, with plenty of 


good stores, a young queen and young 
you 
practically 


bees) will be 


100%. 


able to winter 


5 one-story regular depth hives, $25.00; Jumbo depth, $27.50 


Special circular on WOODMAN’S Protection Inner Over- 
coat Hive, showing 10 large illustrations, sent on request. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, Sole Makers 


238 Scribner Ave., 


4. The Inner Overcoat Hive will last a 


5. Out-of-door Wintered Bees have many 


. Insures Close-up protection. 


lifetime, as the outer hive walls are 
the same thickness as in the single- 
wall hive. In other words, WOOD- 
MAN Inner Overeoat Hives are a 
lifetime investment—not an expense. 


advantages over cellar-wintered bees. 
They do not spring dwindle and are 
stronger at the opening of honey 
flow. 

A per- 
son may have any amount-of blank- 
ets fastened up to the wall of his 
room and still freeze to death if left 
in the center of the room without 
close-up protection or insulation. The 
close-up protection in the Inner Over- 
coat Hive is what does the trick. 


N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A SUPERIOR € A SUPERIOR 
QUALITY AT QUALITY AT 
LESS COST LESS COST 


(MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO.) 


To Our Beekeeper Friends: 


We have recently written to our manufacturers, The Diamond 
Match Co., requesting them to use every endeavor to try to make a 
further reduction in supply prices for 1923, maintaining, of course, 
the high standard of quality. They state this is an impossibility ; in 
fact, 1923 prices will be about 5% higher. 

We are submitting to our beekeeper friends a letter just received 
from them: 


November 29, 1922. 
Hoffman & Hauek, Ine., 
1331 Ocean Ave., 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
We note that the beekeepers complain to you as to the 


cost of supplies. If they complain about your prices we won 


der what they say to i «ss MB «a « > Se 
rices are, we believe, 25% below theirs. might be advisable 

I bel 5% bel tl It oht } | bl 
to explain to the beekeepers who complain, that the price of 


hives, ete., is governed solely by the value of lumber, and that 
you are supplying them with beehives at lower prices than 
they can buy lumber of the same quality, and if they will take 
the trouble to ascertain the cost of sugar pine lumber and the 
footage including waste in a beehive, that they will be more 
than satisfied with what you are doing for them. 
Yours faithfully, 
THE DIAMOND MATCIL Co. 


The Good News! 


The Diamond people have, however, accepted specifications from 
us for three carloads supplies at 1922 prices. We have already sold 
about one earload, but there are two left. We will aecept orders in 
January, 1923, at our 1922 catalog prices, less 10% discount, as long 
as these two ears hold out. 


Yours for Health and Happiness, 


Hoffman © Hauck, Inc. 
Woodhaven, ‘New York 
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You ill Use 








REINFORCED MAKES 
WITH RADIATING NON-SAG 
SHOULDERS OF ALL-WORKER 
STRENGTH. COMB. 











Patented. 


eee 


If You Figure Your Costs 


Dadant’s Wired 
Foundation 


Eliminates sagging, giving greater brood area. 
Reduces the following items of expense: Hand 
Wiring, Drone Comb, Breakage in Extracting. 


DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION is best used in split or 
slotted bottom-bar frames, but it is also adaptable to one-piece 
bottom-bar frames or to any style of brood or extracting frame 


ASK FOR SAMPLE. A free mailing sample will be sent free 
on request. SPECIAL OFFER: A sample of seven sheets, for 
either split bottom-bar or old style one-piece bottom-bar fram -s 
will be sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States for 
$1. Specify size desired. Only one sample to a person 
BEESWAX. We need large quantities of beeswax and are pay 
ing good prices now. Ship to us at Hamilton, IIl., or Keokuk 
Iowa, or drop us a card and we will quote f. o. b. here or 
f. o. b. your own station, as you desire 





WIRED FOUNDATION IS SOLD BY ALL DIS. 

TRIBUTORS OF LEWIS ‘‘BEE WARE’’ AND 

DADANT’S FOUNDATION. SEND THEM YOUR 
ORDERS. 


























Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Catalog and Prices on Foundation. Bee Supplies, Beeswax, Wax 
Working into Comb Foundation and Comb Rendering for the Asking 
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EDITORIAL 


ON the cover page of this, the 50th an 


niversary number of Gleanings in Bee 


Culture, is a facsimile 


Our Cover of the first page of 
Page. the first issue pub 
lished 50 years ago, 


together with a likeness of its founder, A. 
I. Root, as he appears today. Founder 
and journal have developed together for 
a half century, this remarkable man and 
editor having contributed to each issue. 
Has there been an editorial career paral 
lel to this in America? 
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IN 1875, A. I. Root gathered together 
the pictures of some of the then leading 
beekeepers and 
made them up 
into a general 
medley, which 
is reproduced 
in part in this journal on page 24. A few 
of the more prominent may be picked out 
as follows: 
**«Noviee,’’ 
Blue Eyes, was A. I. 
35 years old. ‘‘Blue Eyes’’ is now Mrs. 
Constance Root Boyden. Her mother, 
Mrs. A. I. Root, is at the right. Just be 
neath is Frank Benton, who made a trip 
to the Orient in 1880 to bring back new 
races of bees. Just above Quinby’s pic- 
ture we have the face of Adam Grimm, 
the man who was the first commercial 
beekeeper on a large scale in the United 
States. Capt. J. E. Hetherington, at 
his left, with his 3000 colonies, was at 
a later time the largest beekeeper in 
the world. His partner, P. H. Elwood, 
had about 1200 colonies more. Between 
the two is E. Kretehmer, a_ bee-sup- 
ply manufacturer. Next to Elwood is 
Chas. F. Muth, who was then the largest 
buyer of honey in the world. Directly be 
low him, and at the right of Langstroth, 
is Prof. A. J. a well-known writer, 
and author of ‘‘The Beekeeper’s Guide.’’ 
Jeneath him is Dr. C. C. Miller, who 
needs no introduction to this generation. 
Just below is R. Wilkin and his wife 
two of the most extensive beckeepers in 
California at that time. At their right 
is Elisha Gallup, who wrote much on 
the importance of a square frame and 
. 


Picture of Old- 
time Beekeepers 
Made in 1875. 





at the very top, holding 
Root when he was 


Cook, 


hive—the Gamaliel at whose feet Doo 
little sat. Next to him, on his right, are 
Killen S. Tupper and her daughter Kate, 
frequent contributors to the bee papers 
in the early days. At their right, and 
under Quinby, are G. M. Doolittle and 
his wife, who likewise need no introdue 
tion. At their right is J. H. Nellis, hive 
manufacturer, and then editor of the 
Beekeepers’ Exchange. Above him is L. 
C. Root, son-in-law of Moses Quinby, and 
author of ‘‘Quinby’s New Beekeeping.’’ 
Above him is J. H. Martin, otherwise 
known as the Rambler, and who, under 
that nom de plume, wrote a series of ar 
ticles for this journal covering his trav 
els over the United States and Cuba for 
14 vears. Next to him, and on his left, 
is C. P. Dadant, now editor of the Ameri 
can Bee Journal. Dr. Hamlin, at his left, 
was a frequent contributor to the old 
American Bee Journal. Last, but not 
least, are the two central figures, Moses 
Quinby and L. L. Langstroth, acknowl- 
edged to be the two great pioneers in 
American beekeeping; and between these 
two is Mrs. Langstroth, who did the proof 
reading on Langstroth’s book. 


e232 &. ==" 


WITH this issue Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture is starting on its second half cen 
tury. Who ean 

Some Lessons tell what it may 

from the Past. be like at the end 

of another half 


century! What will then be the status 
of the beekeeping industry in this coun 


try? Is it possible that beekeeping can 
make such tremendous strides during the 
next half century as it has during the 
past? This is a good time to pause long 
enough to look back over the past in or 
der that we may judge the possibilities of 
the future. 

The Box-Hive Era Previous to 1853. 

Previous to the invention of the mov 
able-comb hive was the box-hive era, or 
the ancient history of beekeeping. During 
this era honey was obtained by ‘‘taking 
up’’ or brimstoning the heaviest colonies 
in the fall, and during the latter part of 
this era by placing a small box or ‘‘eap”’ 
on top of the box hive, an entrance into 
this cap being provided by means of an 
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auger hole through the top of the hive. 
The methods of honey production during 
this period are described in detail in 
Quinby’s book, ‘‘ Mysteries of Beekeep 
ing kxplained,’’ the first edition of this 
book having been published before its 
author had learned about the invention 
of the movable-comb hive, that was des 
tined to revolutionize beekeeping. In 
those days the profits from the bees de 
pended upon how much they swarmed, 
since swarming was the method by which 
increase was obtained for slaughter. 
Box-Honey Era 1853-1867. 

The Langstroth tive was patented 
October 5, 1862, and the invention was 
put before the public early the next 
spring through the book, ‘* Langstroth on 
the Ilive and Honey Bee.’’ 
coincidence Langstroth’s book appeared 
at the same time that Quinby’s book ap 
peared. Neither of these great men knew 
about the work the other was doing. The 
one book described methods and manage 
ment for honey production by means of 
the box hive, while the other described 
methods and management by means of 
the movable-comb hive. 

The Langstroth invention ushered in 
modern beekeeping and the box-honey 


By a strange 


era. During this era honey was produced 
in boxes each holding about tive to ten 
pounds. The honey was sold in the boxes 
in which it was built. Some beekeepers 
made these boxes with one or more sides 
of glass in order that the honey could 
be better shown in the market. The 
boxes were not built to hold a single 
comb as they are today, but each box had 
several combs and the bees were permit 
ted to build them as they 
The First Extracted-Honey Era, 
1867-1876. 

Although the honey-extractor was in 
vented in 1865 it was first heard of in 
this country in 1867. This invention ush 


pleased. 


ered it 


he rst extracted honey era. In 
their zeal in the use of this new inven 
tion beekeepers extracted the honey from 
the brood-eombs as well as from the su 
frequent interval 
without waiting 
for the honey to be ripened and sealed. 


pers, doing this at 


during the honey flow, 


For the sake of convenience in extract 
ing from all of the combs there was a 
tendency toward deeper hives and side 
storing, or in other words, putting the 
extraeting-combs into the same chamber 
with the brood-combs, making a long hive, 
’0 or more frames being used in a single 
hive body. This came to be known as the 
Long Idea hive. This method of taking 
honey was of course destructive to the 
bees except in localities where there was 
a fall honey flow, unless the beekeeper 
fed his colonies heavily after the last ex 
traecting at the close of the season. This 
management, however, solved the swarm 
ing problem, for, bv extracting all of 
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the honey from the brood-combs and the 
super-combs every week or oftener, there 
wus no trouble from swarming. But be 
fore this management and the Long idea 
hives became standard, another great in 
veution appeared, ushering in a new era 
in beekeeping and completely changing 
the trend of development. This great in- 
vention was that of comb foundation, 
which ushered in the comb-honey era. 


Comb-Honey Era, 1876-1906. 

Embossed shects of beeswax, making a 
erude foundation without side walls, had 
been used in Europe since 1867. In this 
country Samuel Wagner, founder of the 
American Bee Journal, secured a patent 
on comb foundation in 15861, but owing to 
mechanical difficulties he later entirely 
abandoned the project. Finally, in 1875, 
A. L. Root, with his characteristic energy, 
began his experiments in making foun 
dation, which resulted in building a roll 
nachine, the first of which was iinished 
at Medina on Feb. 26, 1876. During that 
year 100 pounds of comb foundation was 
sent to beekeepers for experimental pul 
poses. The enthusiasm with which this 
new product was received by beekeepers 
pauve a new impet is to comb honey produe 
tion. Instead of several combs in ua box, 
as was the case in box honey, beekeepers 
now began the production of comb honey 
in boxes holding a single comb, the work 
being guided by a piece of foundation. 
Within a few years after the invention 
of comb foundation, comb-honey produe 
tion became so attractive that but little 
was said in the journals about extracter 
honey production. 

It was soon learned by comb-honey pro 
dueers that the brood-chamber must be 
well filled with brood at the beginning 
of the main honey flow so that the bees 
will enter the supers promptly. In using 
the standard 10-frame Langstroth hive 
in those days before the principles of 
wintering had been well worked out it 
was difficult to have the colonies strong 
completely to fill the brood 
chamber at the opening of the early 
honev flow from white clover, and in or 
der to overcome this beekeepers began 
to reduce the size of the brood-chamber 
by taking out the outside combs and 
inserting division-boards to take their 
place. This was followed by cutting down 
the size of the hive to eight frames. 

Not satisfied with this many beekeepers 
again resorted to the use of division 
boards or ‘fdummies’’ to reduce the size 
of the hive still further. This was ealled 
contraction of the brood-chamber. For a 
number of years the bee journals were 
filled with articles on the subject of econ 
traction. Doolittle, who used the Gallup 
frame, advised contracting to six of these 
for producing section honey. Heddon ad 
vised that five Langstroth frames be 
used throughout the vear except, during 
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the building-up period of spring when 
the dummies were removed and three ex 
tra combs given so that the colonies had 
eight combs previous to the honey flow. 
Even Dr. Miller in ‘‘A Year Among the 
Bees’’ published in 1885 said, ‘‘ When it 
comes time to put on supers they are re 
duced to four or five frames.’’ 

Thus was accomplished the second step 
in the reduction ot the size of the brood 
chamber. The idea of contraction had 
become so thoroughly entrenched in the 
minds of beekeepers that many of them 
seriously considered making over their 
hives, reducing them to five or six frame 
capacity. 

In 1891 The Beekeepers’ Review de 
voted its December issue to the subject, 
‘‘What Shall We Do if Poor Seasons 
Continue?’’ In announcing this subject 
in the preceding issue the editor wrote 
as follows: ‘‘In 1888 the average yield 
in my apiary was 10 pounds per colony. 
In 1889 it was 20 pounds, and in 1890 not 
one pound, in 1891, 5 pounds. * * * 
The honey stored in my apiary the past 
four years would not have kept us in 
food more than one year. I am forced to 
believe that hundreds of beekeepers could 
make a similar report.’’ After some re 
marks concerning changes in his location 
brought about by better agriculture, he 
continued: ‘‘What puzzles me is that 
we had good crops for ten years, then 
poor crops for four years. It seems as 
though the change ought to have been 
more gradual.’’ The December issue of 
The Beekeepers’ Review that year indi- 
cates that this condition was prevalent 
throughout a large portion of the coun 
try. 

That the reduction in the yield was 
more on account of weak colonies at the 
beginning of the honey flow than on ac- 
count of the seasons is shown by the 
last paragraph of R. L. Taylor’s article 
as follows: ‘‘I will close with the sug- 
gestion of one other possible remedy. In 
my home apiary the past season I had 
one swarm for about every 25 colonies, 
an average of about five pounds of comb 
honey to the colony. But there was one 
colony that cast a swarm and gave a 
surplus of 75 pounds of comb honey over 
und above sufficient winter stores for 
the two colonies. * * There was no 
accession of bees from other colonies nor 
any robbing. Wherein was the power 
of this colony? Was it from the fortu- 
itous conjunction of conditions at the 
most favorable time so as to produce ex- 
traordinary exertion at the nick of time? 
Did it possess a secret knowledge of some 
rich acre of clover in a sunny nook? Or 
was it possessed of inbred characteristics 
which gave it power to excel? If in the 
first, or last, as seems most likely, we 
have in them a rich field for exploration. 
He who finds out how to time the con 
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junction of conditions and to perpetuate 
the most desirable characteristics will 
abolish poor seasons, not simply find a 
doubtful remedy therefor.’’ The next 
year, 1892, he wrote as follows: ‘‘In the 
leanest of the late lean years every col 
ony that cast a swarm as soon as the 
first opening of the white clover, has 
given me more than an average amount 
of surplus comb honey, and by that | 
mean more than an average in a good 
season. It has come to be a fond dream 
of mine that all reasonably good colonies 
having a good queen can be brought to 
the swarming point by that time.’’ 
Fortunately the pendulum soon began 
to swing back the other way; but the 
recovery from the havoe wrought by the 
five-frame brood-chamber idea and the 
various evolved during the 
comb-honey era to force all the honey 
into the supers, leaving the colonies al 


schemes 


most destitute at the close of the sea 
son, has been exceedingly slow. The 
comb-honey era gave us great leaders 


and a wealth of knowledge about bees, 
but almost wrecked the industry before 
the tide began to turn. 

To a 


large extent, the dawn of an- 
other era in the development of bee- 
keeping has been instrumental in cor 


recting these errors in management. 
The Second Extracted-Honey Era. 


In 1906 a new era was ushered in, this 
time not by a great invention but by a 
great law. The federal pure food law was 
passed June 30, 1906. Since that time 
the production of extracted honey has 
gone on by leaps and bounds. The win- 
tering problem has been greatly simpli 
fied and beekeepers are now beginning 
to give their colonies a great abundance 
of stores so that their bees no longer 
live from hand to mouth, and also to see 
that the queen is supplied with all of 
the room she can occupy during the 
building-up period either by permitting 
her to go into the second story before 
the honey flow or by using a large brood 
chamber. 

It is quite common now to hear bee- 
keepers talking about the great improve- 
ment in queens over those of 30 years 
ago. Perhaps queens are better today 
than they were 30 years ago, but it should 
be remembered that under the manage- 
ment prevalent in those days queens had 
but little chance to show what they could 
do. 

Now that more attention is being paid 
to an abundance of stores at all times, 
good queens, better combs in the brood- 
chamber, plenty of room for the queen 
in the spring, and better wintering, the 
average yield per colony has been greatly 
increased and the poor seasons so much 
discussed 30 years ago do not occur so 
often. 

What will the next fifty years bring? 
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Y good 
M friends, 

Gleanings 
is 50 years old 
today; and the 
management 
has asked me 
to give you 
something t 0 
occupy the first 
page and perhaps the second one. Today, 
while | am dictating this, it is election 
day, Nov. 7. I expect to start for my 
Mlorida home tomorrow. 

For the past few days I have been 
greatly interested in seeing honey com 
ing in by the ecarload and going out by 
the earload. One reason why I am inter 
ested is that, heretofore, we have had 
more or less trouble from leaky barrels 
and leaky five-gallon cans because of in 
complete packing. But for the last two 
weeks every earload has been 
clean and dry—not a leak; and it re 
joices my heart to see things neat and 
tidy. ! was just in the honey room, 
putting honey in glass 
iars and little tumblers at the rate of 
about 50 a minute. Our modern up-to 
date machinery not only fills every pack 
age just so full, but puts on the cap, 
pastes on the label, and, by the aid of a 
group of swift-working girls and women, 
puts it into neat pasteboard boxes and 
louds it into another ear side by side of 
the one that is being unloaded, as I told 
vou, at the rate of about 50 packages a 
almost one a seeond. And this 
goes on eight hours a day with seareely 
an interruption. 


From Log Cabin to Head of a Great 
Industry. 

Our visitors frequently inquire how it 
happens that a boy who commeneed life 
in a little log cabin back in the dense 
woods eould 


or three 


where thev are 


minute 


accomplish so much in a 
lifetime. I think L have told vou some 
where that that boy, when he first took a 
shine to the future Mrs. Root, had not 
paid for the shoes on his feet when he 
first went courting, and, worse still, he 
had not money enough that he could eall 
his own in all the world, to pay for the 
daughter said in one 
of her papers some time ago that her fa 
ther never worked for anybody, T worked 
on the farm until IT was about 15 vears 
father gave me board 
lodging and clothing for the work IT did. 
[ think, however, | remember riding a 
horse for a neighbor to eultivate corn 
for 25 eents a day—not 25 eents an hour 
mind vou. but for a whole long dav; and 
| boarded at home at that. Well, now 
for the question, ‘‘ How did it come about 
that in one single lifetime vou are presi 
dent of an institution worth something 


shoes. I think my 


of age, and my 





FIFTY YEARS OF 


Early History of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture and its Founder 


By A. I. Root 


— CGE BEBE BSF, ®) heed up I was 
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over a million 
of dollars?’’ It 
eame about in 
this way. 
Great Power of 
Interest and 
Enthusiasm. 
From child 


PROG RESS 





intensely in 
terested in everything going on in this 
great wide world; and | am glad that | 
can say honestly | was particularly inter 
ested in everything that promised to ace 
complish more with the same amount of 
labor. I believe the first money I ever 
earned was in raising chickens. I was 
interested in books. In fact, I mastered 
my letters and greedily devoured the 
schoolbooks bélonging to my brothers and 
a sister who were older. I did not learn 
to spell—it just learned itself. On a cer 
tain day in a country schoolhouse the 
school directors were present at a school 
examination. Although I was only a 
little chap I spelled the school down. One 
of the directors complimented me by say 
ing, ‘*There is a boy who has evidently 
studied his spelling book.’’ I remember 
the smile on the face of the teacher and 
many of the pupils. It was because thev 
knew I never had a spelling-book at all. 
As a reward of merit I received a silver 
quarter with a ribbon tied to it. After 
consulting my good mother I decided to 
invest the money in a start at poultry 
keeping. I walked two and a half miles 
to my grandfather’s, and spent the qua: 
ter for two white hens—grandmother’s 
pets. These hens laid an egg every day 
in the chimney corner of her kitchen 
where it was warm. I walked home bare 
footed with a biddy under each arm. A 
neighbor sold me another hen, with a 
brood of chiekens, for 25 eents. She 
said she did not want to fuss and bother 
with them. From that time on my bid 
dies furnished me money for my experi 
ments. 


Influence of The Scientific American. 


A kind miller said if I would sweep 
out his mill onee every so often he would 
give me the dust and sweepings for my 
work. One day while sweeping I saw a 
copy of the Scientifie American on his 
table. It had been published then about 
five years. I was about 10 vears old at 
that time. I greedilv devoured the con 
tents, advertisements and all. The miller 
seemed surprised that a boy of my age 
should be so much interested in machin 
ery, and proposed to lend me his bound 
volume. It had much to do with shaping 
mv life. When I was 15 I wrote an ar 
ticle on phosphorescence. Some writers 
at that time said T did not know what I 


was talking about \ diseussion arose. 
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Finally the editor of the Scientific Amer 
ican said there was no more room in his 
columns for articles on phosphorescence, 
and that Mr. Root had exhausted the 
subject and was unquestionably right. 

I found an old medical book that had a 
chapter on electricity, and I began hunt 
ing up books on natural history, philoso 
phy and everything that could give me 
information. I have told you in the 
Ilome papers about my going around to 
schoolhouses and giving ‘‘lectures’’ (7). 


Ransacks World Information on Bees. 
It was just so with bee culture. When 


I began to investigate I scanned eagerly 
all the farm papers—all that were pub 


lished at that time. | heard of the 
names of Huber, Adam Grimm, Moses 
Quinby and Father Langstroth; hunted 
up Samuel Wagner and induced him to 


recommence the publication of the oll 
\merican Bee Journal, and literally ran 
sacked the earth to get abreast of all 
that had already been done. As I eould 
not read Huber (all copies of his works 
being in German) I hired a German 
schoolma’am to read it to me and put it 
in Engiish as well as she could. I remem 
ber that at one time she stopped and 
considered: 


‘Why, Mr. Root, here is something 
that sounds lke ‘bee eradle.’ Do you 
know ef any such thing in a hive?’’ 

After some study I said, ‘Oh! you 
mean gueen-cells,’? 

*“Ves,’’ said she, ‘‘I think that is it.’’ 

In that way we went on through the 
book. 


I hunted up beekeepers and everybody 
that I could hear of that had anything to 
do with bees or bee culture. Langstroth 
and Quinby came first, then Adam Grimm 


who made enough money with bees to 
start a bank; then Capt. Hetherington 


of Cherry Valley, N. Y.; and Harbison of 
California, who first started beekeeping 
in the far west; Dadant, Doolittle, Gal 
lup, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Ellen 8S. Tupper; 
and I not only got in touch with these 
good people, but IT made what I ealled a 
‘“Medley’’ of photographs of 164 people 
prominent more or less in bee culture. A 
description of this Medley is found in the 
April number, 1875. 

I just learn from the management of 
our journal that they are making plans 
to give you a reproduction of this Medley 
on our pages; and, by the way, when I 
was doing that work, I had but little com 
prehension of the outeome. It contains 
a beautiful pieture of the dear wife, and 
right by her side are what we ealled 
‘*Novice’’ and ‘‘ Blue Eyes.’’ The ‘‘ Nov- 
icc’? of that time is now ‘‘your humble 
serVant,’’ and ‘*Blue Eves is the one 
who now writes the pages by Mrs, Boy 
den. 
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I need not tell you here about paying 
$20.00 for a queen bee—just one single 
‘*bug.’’ My friends and relatives began 
wondering if I would not soon have to be 
sent off to some asylum; but when I got 
a barrel of honey from one colony of my 
vellow bees, the outcome of that twenty 
dollar queen, they had to decide there 
must be some ‘‘method in my madness.’’ 
For a good many years a barrel of honey 
from one hive in one season was consid 
ered a big thing; but just now, 50 or 
more years later, we have reports of fwo 
barrels, if not three, and our hives are 
piled up story after story in order to give 
room to a powerful colony until a step 
ladder is required to get up and lift off 
the honey. 

I said a while ago that, in my opinion, 
both Ford and Edison were working, not 
for self, but for the good of humanity; 
and I rejoice and thank God as | 
back and see evidences that I have been, 
for the greater part of my life, working 
for humanity and the coming generations 
instead of self. There was one time in 
my life—may God forgive me—when sel} 
and Satan (and I think self and Satan 
are pretty much one and the same thing) 
got hold of me so that, for the time be 
ing, | was not really A. I. Root. 


look 


Standardization of the Beehive. 


I spoke about having hives tiered up 
so that a stepladder was required to lift 
off the honey. When I first got that 
glimpse of bee culture, say 60 years ago, 
there was a great variety of patent hives. 
In fuet, the patent office was full of in 
ventions and devices for aiding bee eul 
ture. At a convention in Cincinnati 
where they were having a hot discussion 
about the merits of their patents I got 
up and declared they were wasting their 
time, and that all that was needed in bee 
culture was a square box without top or 
bottom, so that the hives could be tiered 
up and enlarged according to the capae 
ity of the colony and the extent of the 
honey vield. They stared at me as if 
they thought I was off my and it 
was long years before the beekeeping 
world came around to recognize that | 
was right. 


base; 


After various experiments in regard to 
keeping bees in cellars and on their sum 
mer stands, I gave the world what | 
called my chaff hive. The old-fashioned 
straw skep, so much used across the wa 
ters, was found to be safer for wintering 
than the wooden hive; but the straw 
skep is not adapted to movable combs, 
and so [ had my chaff hive made of two 
thicknesses of thin lumber with two or 
three inches of space between the walls 
filled with soft dry chaff; and just re 
cently Dr. E. F. Phillips of the Bureau 
of Entomology, Washington, D. C., re 
ported to my son that my old chaff hive 
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gave the best results in wintering of any 
risk of damage in carrying the bees into 
ly outdoors, avoiding the trouble and 
risk of damage by carrying the bees into 
the cellar and out again. 


Vision of a Land Flowing With Milk and 
Honey. 


I think my name has been connected 
with prohibition during the years that 
are past almost as much as with bee cul- 
ture. IL started out years ago to help 
make our land ‘‘a land flowing with milk 
and honey.’’ The honey part has: been 
pretty well accomplished; and when we 
can get the whole wide world to see and 
realize the advantage of drinking milk 
instead of beer, the last part of it will 
be forthcoming; and, may the Lord be 
praised, it is coming. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture was started 
as a quarterly, for the purpose of answer 
ing the multitude of questions that kept 
pouring in.. In getting out the first num 
ber [ had to confess to feeling not quite 
so much at home as in the old American 
jee Journal. Improved bee culture was 
my end and aim. I knew that perhaps | 
might not do as well as the least of those 
whom I had eriticised. At any rate, I 
was in the crucible, and if the fiery or 
deal left nothing of any value [| made up 
my mind I would bow my head in sub 
mission, and stop when I had fulfilled my 
promise of giving four of the best num 
bers of which I was capable. 

The first number, however, was re 
ceived so enthusiastically that Gleanings 
was immediately changed to a monthly 
instead of a quarterly; those who wished 
12 numbers sent 50 cents additional, 
making 75 cents a year. Those who paid 
but 25.cents were to receive only five 
numbers. 

By the end of the year I had about 
500 subscribers, at the end of the second 
year about 806 and at the end of third, 
more than 1500. To accomplish this in 
crease I spent about $300 in advertising. 

Vol. I, No. 1, was dated January 1, 
1873, but was taken from the press on De 
cember 6, 1872, the printing being done at 
the office of the Medina Gazette, for the 
first year. A year later, however, I-had 
a press of my own, and the first issue for 
the second year was printed on this press, 
[ myself running it by foot power. I had 
a large windmill, and when the wind was 
blowing I had a mechanical arrangement 
that would relieve me from working the 
treadle. A good deal of the time the 
printing was done partly by wind power 
and partly by foot power. I remember 
one night, when we were late, I made 
preparations to run the press all night. 
As there was not a breath of wind, there 
was no way but to tread it out. About 
ten o’clock, however, a breeze sprang up, 
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and the press kept going faster and fast 
er, but as the wind came up gradually I 
learned to feed it as the speed increased. 
Under the inspiration of seeing my two 
hobbies work at the same time, the print- 
ing press and the windmill, I put in the 
sheets so rapidly that I was through and 
at home not much after midnight. 

Of course there was some grumbling 
among the subscribers because some of the 
sheets were printed crooked, but when I 
explained the matter everyone was kind 
and forbearing. After that it began to 
be a kind of standing joke that any 
crookedness was to be attributed to the 
irregularity of the windmill. Before Vol. 
3 was off, however, the wind proved to 
be too uncertain and a 4% H. P. steam 
engine was put in to supplement the foot 
power. For quite a while both the wind- 
mill and the engine pulled together quite 
amicably. 








A. I. Root and his great-grandchildren 


One of my favorite texts, almost be 
fore Gleanings was started, is ‘the dear 
Savior’s words when he said, ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his right 
eousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.’’ In my life-work this 
has been verified. For the greater part 
of the time I have been thinking of 
God’s kingdom and God’s righteousness, 
and trying to do something that will 
make short cuts and help laboring human 
ity in procuring the necessaries of life. 
Many times in my life, even before my 
conversion, I did not realize what I was 
doing. 

In closing, I wish to express my thanks 
onee more to the good people far and 
near who have been willing to lend a 
helping hand, no matter whether I was 
deeply engaged in the development of 
electricity, improved agriculture, modern 
machinery, or something that would lift 
the burdens from the dear mothers .and 
helpless children of this great wide 
world. 
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SAE 
Ca hy 1 
AM ve i j a : ir quest. The 
much elated DAYS strange thing 
at the com- Builders of the Past Who Have Con- is that | had 
pliment you tributed to Modern Beekeeptng the opportunity 


pay me by your 
request of a 
eontribution to 
the fiftieth an- 
niversary of 
the publication 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, for this 
compliment comes from a man whom I 
consider one of the most capable and 
practical beekeepers of America. Many 
people think that an editor is usually a 
theorist who tells people what to do, but 
is unable to practice what he teaches. 
But you have given ample evidence of 
ability to practice that which 





By C. P. Dadant 


Editos of American Bee Journal 





to take up this 


task just 40 

years later, 10 

years after his 
is death. 


Y This first 
number of Gleanings, which I have now 
under my eyes, mentions three magazines 
on bees then published, which later 
ceased publication: The Beekeepers’ 
Journal, Moon’s North American Bee 
Journal, the Illustrated Bee Journal, and 
also Adair’s Annals of Bee Culture. 
Many others, perhaps a dozen or more, 

afterwards began and ceased. 





you teach so masterfully. 

In an article of this kind it 
seems proper to speak of old 
times and of the workers of 
those days. I was 22, when 
A. TI. Root published the first 
number of what was intended 
to be a quarterly magazine, 
very modest in appearance, 
for it contained only eight 








And, as vou say in your letter 
to me, ‘fHow few of the old 
timers left.’’ 

The leaders of that day, 
’ Langstroth and Quinby, have 


been gone for years (Quinby 


are 


died in 1875 and Langstroth 
in 1895), and of all the noted 
beekeepers which Mr. Root 
mentioned in that first number 








pages, but already showing 
vigor, research and activity. I o. &. 
had worked at the bees only 
four years, for I was one of the timid, with 
bees, and it took the oeeasion of illness on 
the part of my father to get me started 
into the business in 1869; but the bees 
were doing such good work that T became 
enthused, and braved thé stings ever 
after. The leaders of that dav, whose 
writings T enjoved, besides the two orig 
inators of modern methods, Langstroth 
and Quinby, were Root (Novice), Alley, 
Prof. Cook, J. M. Marvin, E. P. Abbe, 
Grimm, Mahin, R. Bickford, Jewel Davis, 
Henry Nesbit, Gallup; but it would take 
too much space to mention them all. 
Bee Journals of 50 Years Ago. 
Gleanings began its publication eleven 
months after the death of the founder of 
the American Bee Journal, the regretted 
Samuel Wagner; and beekeeping in the 
U. S. showed the need of good magazines 
by the number of publications whieh 
sprung up about that time. Geo. 8S. Wag 
ner, son of Samuel Wagner, was not a 
beekeeper and was much at a loss what 
to do with the Journal. Henry Nesbit 
of Kentuekv, in a letter whieh T have 
earefully preserved, requested my father, 
Charles Dadant, to assume the editorship 
and management of the American Bee 
Journal. But mv father had been in 
America only nine years, had learned the 
language as best he could with onlv the 
help of a dictionary and an Enelish gram 
mar; so that it was impossible for him 
to accept the offer or comply with the re- 


Dadant 


of Gleanings, T believe but 
one is alive, E. Kretehmer, 
and he is out of the bee busi- 
ness. But Mrs. Ellen Tupper, Elisha Gal 
lup, Thos. G. Newman, Gen. dD. L. Adair, 
A. F. Moon, Rev. FE. Van Slyke, Prof. A. 
J. Cook, W. F. Clarke (who managed the 
Ameriean Bee Journal for a few months), 
John M. Price. W. W. Cary, R. M. Argo 
and R. R. Murphy, all noted beekeepers, 
have disappeared. I believe you will 
agree with me that we could count the 
writers of that dav, still living, on the 
fingers of one hand. 

Invention of the Honey-Extractor. 

What of the progress since that day, in 
which Mr. Root has a share of credit? 
The honey-extractor was already invent 
ed, for it was several years previously 
when ‘* Novice’’ thought of emptying his 
cistern to fill it with extracted honey. We 
had not vet learned that most of the 
‘“nectar’’ needs a great deal of evapora 
tion before it is fit to be called ‘‘honey.’ 
The crops were not quite so large as we 
had at first figured. 


Invention of Comb Foundation. 


But comb foundation was one of the 
real improvements actually made after 
the establishment of Gleanings. and Mr. 


Root deserves considerable credit for se 
euring the work of skilled mechanies to 
make mills that would turn out a prac 
tical product. Indeed comb foundation 
had been devised long before, but not in 
a practical wav, in Germany. and there 
are still many people who make founda 
tion by casting beeswax in _ plaster 
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molds. It is a» makeshift which could not 
please the average American beekeeper, 
neither is the wax-press practical. Some 
things had to be learned by costly ex 
perience, for instance that paraffin would 
not do to make foundation, for the bees 
refused to work on it, and, even when 
used in limited proportion, it could not 
stand in the hive, for its melting point 
is all the way from 12 to 25 degrees below 
that of beeswax, as was clearly evidenced 
on page 162 of Gleanings’ fourth year, 
1876, 
Invention of Artificial Queen-Cell Cups. 
But such wonderful improvements as 
Yoolittle’s system of artificial cell eups 
were inaugurated in Gleanings. This sys 
tem, which was first suggested more as a 
joke than as a possible method of active 
production, is now aceepted all 
over the world. Doolittle’s method was 
a rational grouping together of a num 


queen 


ber of suggestions, made in Gleanings, of 


the possibilities of artificial queen-rear 
ing 
Great Advance in Education. 

It may be well to eall attention to the 
fact that there were no official teachers 
of beekeeping at that date. If - am 
rightly informed, Professor Cook, author 
of the ‘f Beeke« per ’s Guide,’’ and origi 
nator of il class it Michigan, did not be 
gin his teaching till two or three vears 
late. Neither was there a braneh in bee 





BULLDING 


Imventions 


T was i) 
years ago 
! 


this ve \ 





Great 





when 
there came to 
me a little 
eight page 
folder entitled 
‘‘Novice’s 
Gleanings in 
Bee Culture.’’ It said: ‘‘I am a wee 
journal; but, if vou will send me your 
°5 eents, | will come to you quarterly 
and show vou how to realize the most 


month 


monev with the smallest ex 






AN 
thet Have Helped 


Create a Great Industry 


By J. E. Crane 
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keeping worth mentioning at the Depart 
ment of Agriculture in Washington. It 
is a matter of much congratulation to 
know that a beginner may now learn bee 
keeping in a scientific way and avoid the 
pitfalls into which his forebears stum 
bled. Very probably foul brood could 
never have gained the headway that it 
did, had we been able to secure good lee 
turers, some 25 years ago, to warn bee 
keepers of the possibility of disease and 
enlighten them on methods of prevention 
and cure. We are still progressing on 
this, and it is only through careful in 
spection and the education of the unin 
formed owners of bees that we ean hope 
to overcone these troubles. It pleases 
me highly to see, every year, a few more 
young, active, well-informed teachers, 
seatter among the masses the knowledge 
acquired through vears of practice and 
study, in colleges, by a eombination of 
apiary work and laboratory research. 
There are now several magazines on 
bees, published in the United States, all 
apparently firmly established. There is 
room for all, and IL heartily send to 
Cleanings, in the name of the American 
Bee Journal, an ey 


pression of the hope 
that they may both be able to celebrate 
their century of existence in even better 
cireumstances than they experience to 
dav. 


Hamilton, Ill. 






The editor 
was ‘‘ Novice,’’ 
whom we had 
learned to love 
and appreciate 
through his 
e o n tributions 
1} to the Ameri 
t4 ean see Jour 

nal. But now 

he took us more fully into his confidenee, 
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telling us of his failures and successes, 
his religious experience, his trials and 
temptations, his hopes and aspirations, as 

well as how to ‘‘realize the 





penditure of eapital and labor 
in the eare of bees, rational 
lv eonsidered.’’ We sent our 
°5 cents. In another month | 
saw it had grown and looked 
as though it would live; and 
now it said, ‘If you will send 
me 50 cents more, IT will come 
to vou every month in the 
vear.’’ IT sent the extra 50 





cents, and it has been coming 
growing 
from a ‘‘ wee bit of a baby journal’’ to 
a strong trade journal whose influence for 
good is felt the whole world around. 


to me ever. since, 





most money’’ from’ keeping 
Indeed, we felt so well 


acquainted we did not hesitate 


bees. 


sometimes to give him some 
advice more pointed than po 
lite, | fear 


The Great Inventions in 
Beekeeping. 


But what of the 50 vears 
that have passed? Have thev 
not been the most wonderful 
in the whole history of beekeeping from 
the earliest Egyptian records to the pres 
ent time? It is true that one or two in 


Crane 





yi 
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ventions had recently been made, the 
most pronounced and revolutionary in 
the whole history of the business, a prac 
tical movable-comb hive and the honey- 
extractor. These, with the introduction 
of Italian queen bees, gave the industry 
new life, interest and importance, as well 
as an impetus that has carried it through 
the past 50 years with wonderful results. 

These earlier inventions were followed 
by others of great importance, as the 
hand bellows smokers, comb foundation, 
bee-escapes and others of less value, so 
that today honey is quoted in carload 
lots in our larger markets. 

Remarkable Increase in Knowledge. 

Our knowledge of many subjects con- 
nected with beekeeping has increased as 
fast as the production of honey. Fifty 
years ago we knew but little of the won- 
derful honey resources of our country. 
Bee diseases have been studied, and their 
control or complete elimination has been 
made possible. The wintering problem in 
the North was very imperfectly under- 
stood, while today we no longer stand in 
fear of heavy losses. The part that hon- 
eybees play in the fertilization of flow 
ers, especially fruit bloom, was all a mys 
tery, and friction between beekeepers 
and fruit-growers was of no unfrequent 
occurrence; while today they are mutual 
friends, and the fruit-grower is not only 
willing to have a yard of bees near his 
orchards but is often willing to pay the 
beeman for the use of his bees. 

While the control of swarming has not 
become perfect, especially im the produce 
tion of comb honey, it has been so far 
brought under control as to make the 
care of several yards by one person not 
only practical but profitable. 


Legislation for Beekeepers. 


Laws for the suppression of brood dis 
eases have been passed in most of our 
northern states, and inspectors appointed 
to instruct beekeepers how to avoid these 
vexatious troubles. 


One Great Unsolved Problem. 


There is, however, one problem of im 
mense importance not yet wholly solved, 
and one to which the beekeepers of the 
country may well give further thought 
and study. The Editor of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture referred to it in the first 
number of the first volume of Gleanings, 
and stresses its importance. He says: ‘‘ It 
has been said that only 10 cents has been 
offered for honey in the West, and yet 
in a brisk little railroad town in Ohio 
they retail extracted honey at 45 cents 
and comb honey at 50 cents. Now ean’t 
those beekeepers in the West have a little 
more and the good people of Xenia be 
supplied at a little less figure. We are 
going to get the two opposite factions ae- 
quainted, and help them both if we ean.’’ 
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There you have in a nutshell the question 
of the more equal distribution of honey. 
Great progress has been made, and yet, 
much remains to be done before the eco- 
nomical distribution and consumption of 
honey will become satisfactory. Sugar, 
being much cheaper, more easily handled, 
and of greater sweetening power, has 
robbed honey of its birthright to stand 
at the head of all the sweets on the tables 
of the rich and the poor, as the most de 
licious and wholesome of all. Many first 
class grocers have honey at the present 
time on their shelves; but alas! what can 
a grocer do to push the sale of honey? He 
has also candy and chocolates in bewilder 
ing variety, tempting fruits and canned 
goods with flashing labels, too numerous 
to mention. He can not extol the excel 
lence of one class to the exclusion of an 
other. He has bought them all to sell. It 
begins to look as though it would re 
quire a united effort of some sort for im 
proving the distribution and sale of 
honey. 
Important New Honey Plants. 


It was 54 years ago the past season that 
I saw my first alsike clover blossom; yet 
today this plant, too slender to stand 
alone, produces honey by the carload. 

Fifty-three years ago M. M. Bal 
dridge called the attention of American 
beekeepers to sweet clover as a promising 
addition to the honey resources of the 
country, while today it is said to produce 
more commercial honey than any other 
one plant. Alfalfa, as a honey plant, was 
scarcely known 50 years ago, while today 
it is the main source of honey in large 
sections of the country. 


Some of Those Who Have Contributed. 


As we look over the past and note what 
has been accomplished, we can not help 
recalling some of the names of those who 
have contributed to this result, and who 
have passed on over the great divide. 
First we think of Langstroth, the scholar 
and writer and inventor of the movable- 
comb hive; Cary, on whose grounds the 
first movable-comb hive went into com- 
mission for testing, and who reared the 
first Italian queens in this country; Quin- 
by, whose practical methods and knowl- 
edge of bees enabled him to succeed with 
a large apiary where others had failed; 
Adam Grimm, who found banking and 
beekeeping to go well together; Harbi 
son, who brought to the world a knowl- 
edge of the wonderful resources of south- 
ern California in the sages of that see- 
tion; Dadant, handicapped by the cus 
toms of a new country and the learning 
of a new tongue, who was yet able to lay 
the foundation of a large and successful 
business; King, with his patent hives; 
Hazen with his non-swarmer; Doolittle, 
who could give one the minutiae of rear 
ing a choice queen or building up a weak 
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colony; Hutchinson, whose ambition and 
uspirations were greater than _ his 
strength; Miller, whose genial good na 
ture, unfailing humor and kindliness, with 
his intimate knowledge of bees, endeared 
him to us all. But why enumerate? A host 
too numerous to mention have contribut 
ed to the success which the years have 
brought us. Some contributed to a few 
numbers of Gleanings, and were gone. 
Others have continued for months or 
years, until we came to regard them as 
near neighbors or friends. How we lin 
gered long ago over their contributions, 


_ 







HERE sure- . . . 
Toy nave a 0! YEARS OF 
been great 
changes since I 






i 
a 
commenced Wy 
keeping bees 
sixty-four 
years ago. I 
first kept 
in straw hives 

and box hives in 1856. 


bees 


We took up the 


bees in box hives, as the hives were poor 


to winter in. The straw hives proved 
very good to winter in, as the bees seem 
ed to keep dry and warm in them, in 
northern New York where we lived in 
my early boyhood days. We had to take 
up or kill the bees to get honey for fam 
ily use. 
Beekeeping in Box-Hive Days. 
In the spring of 1860 IT started keeping 


bees here, and am yet keeping some, 
never having been without bees since 


that time. I kept bees here in box hives 
for a number of years. My bees were 
then kept in a shed facing the north. 
Had T know much IT should have had the 
hives face south, sloping forward so as to 
run out the water that accumulated dur 
ing winter. As it was, I lost a number 
of colonies each winter, as ice formed on 
the bottom-boards, no doubt causing the 
bees to smother for want of air. I found 
the smoker a great relief and a wonder 
ful help. 

When the first comb foundation was 
brought out by John Long, I sent for one 
pound of this to try. It was bleached 
white and quite hard, and on trial proved 
to be a failure, as the bees eut it all out 
and built their own comb. 

An Early-Day Honey-Extractor. 

When the honey-extractor was brought 
out and deseribed in the American Bee 
Journal 1 made one and used it until bet- 
ter ones were brought out. To throw 
the honey out a long cord was used which 
was wound up to the shaft of the ex- 
tractor, and then reversed by pulling 
back on the cord, foreing the honey from 
the comb. This was surely a primitive 
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seeking the truth by comparing their 
often diverse views and opinions with 
each other and our own more limited ex- 
perience. 

As I think of them all something of 
sadness comes over me—but not for long. 
Time glides swiftly on, and it is the priv 
ilege of the Christian to look joyfully for 
ward to meeting those we have loved and 
lost on the evergreen shore where flowers 
bloom the whole year through, sparkling 
with choicest nectar, and the bees have 
no stings. 


Middlebury, Vt. 










affair. I sold 
honey in the 
early 70’s_ to 
D. W. Quinby 
(brother of 
Moses Quin 
by), who was 
ther located in 
New York 
City. 
Introduction of Italian Bees. 

I got my first Italian bees in 1867 and 
found them much superior to the blacks 
and have kept Italians only since I Ital 
ianized. We now have, of course, comb 
foundation for brood-frames and comb 
honey, bee-smokers and all other «ar 


What wonder 






ticles used by beekeepers. 
ful changes in 50 years! We are all very 
thankful that we have these, and not 
the conditions of 50 years ago. I have 
discarded enough out-of-date fixtures to 
fill a fair-sized building in the 64 vears. 

[I surely had more downs than ups in 
keeping bees those days, for I was cer 
tainly ignorant. 

How Box Honey Was Produced. 

I then made hives with room above the 
brood-chamber for two boxes to hold sur 
plus honey. I made one or two of these 
with frames holding about 2% pounds 
of honey each. Honey in these small 
frames pleased buyers, but I was foolish 
enough to drop these, as hive dealers were 
selling mostly 15 to 25 pound boxes for 
the surplus, so I changed to these. The 
next move was to use honey-boxes with 
four glass sides, the glass being fastened 
to posts at the corners. Openings about 
2% inches in length by A inch wide were 
cut in the top and the bottom of these 
boxes, using them two deep. This honey 
looked beautiful in these boxes and sold 
well. When the two-pound section honey 
boxes were brought out, which T adopted 
at onee, a wax guide was placed in the 
center of the top on which the bees start 
ed their comb. 

The Advent of the Bee-Smoker. 

Before the invention of the Quinby 
bee smoker by M. Quinby, the greatest 
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honey producer of his time, we had to 
blow smoke on the bee through a 


tube, 





UCH a title 
looks rath- 
er preten- 
tious (not to 
say preposter 
ous) for a man 





LOOKING 


Beekee ping 


enly 60 years 4 
old on the 23d 
of last June. 


But, dear read- 
er, don’t you know that a child can often 
remember things that happened when he 
was all eyes and all ears much better than 
the same child can when he is 50 to 75 
years old? At all events, in my 
there are some things that occurred in 
my father’s early beekeeping experience 
that stand out as clearly in my mind as 
though they occurred but yesterday. Per- 
haps a child may not always be able to 
make a correct interpretation of what he 
sees: but the events that took place 57 
years ago [ think I can properly inter 
pret because of what has happened since. 
Seeing A. I. Root With His First Bees. 
While no eredit is due me for having 
came upon the scene of activities when 
beekeeping was making its greatest 
strides, it is, perhaps, not far from the 
truth to say that few men have had an 
opportunity to see more real apicultural 
development than I have. While I shall 
attempt to record events in the 50 years 
after the birth of Gleanings in 1873, 
there are some things that happened be 
fore that date that are burned into my 
mind, and one of them is that of seeing 
father for the first time handling his 
first colony of bees in the fall of 1865. 
Ll was then three years and two months 
old. I ean see him now, eneased in 
gloves and a large wire-cloth veil over 
his head; and as I approached I can re 
call the peremptory way in which he 
commanded me to ‘‘go back.’’ I knew 
that he meant just what he said, because 
there was something in his manner that 
indicated he thought he was in ‘‘ danger 
ous business.’’ IL thought so, too, and 
retreated. 
How Father’s Disappointment Was Cured. 
The years rolled by, and I got big enough 
to handle a hoe. Father loved the hoe 
then as he does now, and because of that 
he thought the very easiest and _ nicest 
work I could do among the bees was to 
hoe down the grass and weeds in front of 
the entrances of the hives. But, good 
Do you think I ean forget 
what happened—how the bees rushed out 
and stung my ankles, and how I used to 
run for a row of bushes? I 


ease 


, 
ness sakes! 


convenient 
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placed in the mouth, to keep them under 
Milledgeville, Il. 


remember with 


BACKWARD. OR, what sorrow 
father would 

Prconshebmment see me _ run; 
— and I remem- 


ber how I hated 
bees, and did 
not want to be 
around when 
he was working 


with them. 


One day, several years afterward, Cary 
W. Hartman, now president of the Cali- 
fornia State Beekeepers’ Association, 
came to visit father, and here is the con 
versation I overheard. Said father: 

*“T am afraid I shall never be able to 
make a beekeeper of Ernest. He is 
deathly afraid of bees—so much so that 
he always runs when they get after him. 
[ had my heart set on having him help 
me in later years.’’ 

I made up my mind then and there 
that 1 would not cause him further dis 
appointment, and resolved that I would 
begin handling bees, not at the entrance, 
but at the top of the hive. Of course I 
found it a very different proposition; and 
when father later gave me a colony of 
black bees and showed me how to intro 
duce an Italian queen, and when I saw 
those beautiful yellow bees emerge from 
the cells among the blacks I began to 
have some of the same kind of thrills 
that came to him. The trouble was that, 
although he meant well, he started me at 
the wrong end of the business; for eut 
ting down weeds and grass in front of 
the hives is the worst kind of work that 
any boy can do if he is to be a beekeeper. 
Other fathers should take notice. 

Forgetting a Father’s ‘‘Nots.’’ 

| recall how father used to tell me 
some things that I was not to do. He 
believed negative instruction to be as 
important as positive; and among the 
negative things was that I should not 
leave a hive uncovered. I was not to 
leave the door of the honey-house open. 
I was not to leave honey or combs seat 
tered about. But he did not tell me why, 
or, if he did, | have forgotten it. One 
day father was going away to be gone 
three days, and left some 
to do. ‘fAnd now,’’ said I 
to myself, ‘‘1l shall have a chanee to find 
out why,’’ and you may rest assured | 
did. 

After father was gone I opened two or 
three hives to see what would happen. I 
left two or three combs exposed. Noth 
ing awful occurred. Just about this time 
one of my playmates came to see me, and 


for two or 
work for me 
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we went up into a barn loft where I had 
a little carpenter shop. 1 had forgotten 
all about the open hives and the combs 
until | heard some one down the road, a 
teamster, saying, ‘‘Blankety-blank that 
Root and his blankety-blank bees!’’ (He 
did not say blank, but something else.) 
I saw he was having trouble with his 
team. A moment later mother called from 
the back kitchen door. As I came in 
sight she said, ‘‘ Ernest, | wish you would 
see what is the matter with the bees.’’ 

Quickly 1 rushed out into the apiary; 
but no sooner had I reached the scene of 
activity than I legged it for the afore- 
said bushes on the outskirts of the yard. 
I found that the dog and eat, yelping 
and mewing, had gone under the barn. 
Every living creature had departed hence, 
and even | found it convenient to depart 
likewise. 1 crawled under the bushes un- 
til I reached the house and got my veil 
and smoker, thankful that dad was not 
at home. Robber bees were flying, and 
everything was in a furious uproar, for 
there was a dearth of honey on at that 
time. I was congratulating myself on fa- 
ther’s absence when | heard familiar omi- 
nous steps on the front board walk that 
sounded like his. 1 heard the gate creak. 
Father had a way of opening that old gate 
that always gave me a warning a little 
in advance. As soon as he got into the 
yard he heard the hum of angry bees and 
guessed the cause. He rushed out into 
the apiary. Seeing me he ealled out 
somewhat sternly, ‘‘ What have you been 
doing, Ernest?’’ I replied meekly, ‘‘I 
didn’t do nothin’, but I’ll never do it 
again.’’ I never did. He didn’t spank 
me, as I deserved, for I had had my les- 
son. 

This and other experiences of the why 
had gotten father and me close together 
so that I could begin to understand some 
of the problems on which he was working, 
and especially the why of some things. 


Langstroth’s Visits to A. I. Root. 


During these days, and before Glean 
ings was born, I recall how father Lang- 
stroth used to visit us during the inter- 
ims when he was free from those peculiar 
spells of head troubles that caused him to 
shut himself out from the world, and 
even from the men and things he loved. 
During those interims when his mind was 
clear he used to come to see us, for he 
was then living at Oxford, Ohio. I need 
not tell you how father and the rest of 
the family used to drink in what Lang- 
stroth had to say. Sometimes of an 
evening he would stretch himself on the 
lounge and take my hand, and, as only a 
grand old man could do, ask, ‘‘ Ernest, 
are you true to your name?’’ And then 
he would ‘reminisee.’’ What would I 
give today if those words that flowed so 
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freely and eloquently (for he was a mas- 
ter of English) could have been taken 
down in shorthand, or, better, have been 
put on a phonograph record! He told 
how he came to invent the movable-frame 
hive—the steps that finally led up to the 
invention that was to change the whole 
beekeeping world and make the produc- 
tion of honey a commercial possibility; 
how he tried this kind of hive and that 
kind, including those of European make; 
of how- he had learned in all his studies 
that the bees seemed to recognize what 
we now e¢all a ‘‘bee-space.’’ Then thé 
thought came to him in a flash, why not 
make a wooden frame to hold the comb 
that would have a bee-space all around 
it, between it and the hive? The bee- 
keeping world knows the rest. He told 
of the early importation of the Italian 
bee into this country. He talked elo- 
quently of the writings of the early mas- 
ters of bee culture; then, with a look of 
pain on his face, he related how this one 
and that one had tried to claim his in- 
vention and to rob him of his royalties. 
L recall those rhythmic words as they 
flowed from his lips—words that be 
trayed no bitterness, but words that 
showed he would be happy in the thought 
that the world would some day give him 
credit for what he believed (and rightly 
too) was a great contribution to bee- 
keeping, even if he had been robbed of 
the money part. I then and there re 
solved that | would do my little part to- 
ward bringing this just recognition. 


The Birth of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 

In those days father was writing under 
the nom de plume of ‘‘Novice’’ in the 
American Bee Journal. There was some 
thing in his writings that attracted the 
beemen of those days to him. He be- 
came so filled with new ideas about bees 
that there was not room enough in the 
American Bee Journal to cover them, and 
he-jumped into a very doubtful venture 

that of starting a bee journal of his 
own under the name that it has ever 
since retained, Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
That was in 1873, when I was eleven 
years old. Father had believed that an 
eight-page quarterly would quite meet 
the conditions; but no sooner had the 
first number been brought to light than 
he came to the conclusion that he would 
have to publish a monthly to answer all 
the inquiries. 


How A. I. Root Rode His Hobbies. 


Those who know A. I. Root will be 
able to understand that, notwithstanding 
he was a successful manufacturing jewel- 
er, making gold and silver rings and 
chains, when he got on to this bee- 
hobby, if I may use the mixed metaphor, 
he stepped on the gas and threw the 
lever into high. As a result he some- 
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times ran into some one else with a bump. 
You can imagine that the road was net 
smooth and that his bumps were frequent. 
Dr. Miller used to say of his hobby-riding 
during those days, it did not make any 
difference whether Mr. Root lost his hat 
or not, so long as he was going at full 
speed. It was a good time to ride a hob- 
by, for it must be remembered that bee- 
keeping in 1873, when Gleanings was 
started, was comparatively in its infancy. 
No one then was producing honey by the 
carload; and the largest producer of those 
days was Moses Quinby, who, when he 
sent 4000 or 5000 pounds of box honey 
to New York, broke down the market, 
and yet New York was then a eity of 
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thousand pounds of honey with this ma 
chine he set the then almost unknown 
beekeeping world afire with his enthusi 
asm. 


How His Banking Friends Advised Him 
to Get Off His Bee-Hobby and Get 
Back to His Business. 

In those days every one was skeptical 
about bees, and particularly his bees; and 
some of his old banking friends ealmly 
advised him to get off his hobby of bees 
and stick to his regular business of re 
pairing watches and selling clocks and 
jewelry. 

It was true he was spending most of 
his time among his pets; but when he 











The three men who made Gleanings. 


over one million inhabitants. The mov- 
able frame and the honey-extractor had 
been invented, and that was about all. 
Mueh of the discussion was about bee 
moth and some patent moth traps, but 
father wisely ignored all these. 

Advent of the Honey Extractor. 

As an illustration of how he would ride 
a new hobby, I remember, as if it were 
but yesterday, how he got news of a 
honey-slinging machine invented by 
Hruschka. The feature of centrifugal 
force appealed to him at once. The idea 
of getting honey without crushing the 
combs was to him wonderful. I remem 
ber he could hardly wait until he had 
built a machine; but it did not take him 
long to discover that the reel would have 
to be geared up, which he did with the 
gearing of an old apple-parer. He went 
to Cleveland and looked at all the parers 


he could find and then selected the one 
geared to the best point. With this he 
soon built what he ealled the Novice 


honey-extractor. When he took his first 


produced a barrel of honey from a single 
colony of bees, and when he borrowed all 
the tubs and wash-boilers that he could 
get in his neighborhood to fill with hon 
ey, and began to consider seriously of 
building a big cistern to hold his honey 
crop, some of his friends in the business 
world began to think that the honey 
business might be made more profitable 
than the jewelry business. 

The Advent of Comb Foundation. 

I remember again how he rushed into 
the house, just as he had done hundreds 
of times before when he had found some 
thing new, with a sample in his hand of 
what he called ‘‘ artificial bee-comb,’’ or 
what was really a crude foundation with 
out any walls. He did not invent this, 
but he heard of it through Samuel Wag 


ner. He was not long in getting a sam- 
ple. He knew it would work; but he 
was so full of enthusiasm that he had to 
tell mother and the rest of us that here 
was something that was going to ‘‘revo 


lutionize beekeeping.’’ I need not go 
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into details of telling how he took hold 
of this and workea it down to a commer- 
cial possibility; of how, by the aid of 
his old friend and mechanic, Alva Wash- 
burn, he made a pair of rolls for making 
it that were almost as perfect as any 
that are sold today. This was the birth 
of comb foundation that did revolution- 
ize beekeeping. 

[ remember that, in his eagerness to 
get something cheaper than beeswax, he 
used paraffin, and how the beautiful 
combs made of this material all melted 
down the first hot day. Of course he 
showed mother, sister and myself the 
awful mess in front of the hives. I re 
member how he replaced all of this par- 
affin foundation he sold with foundation 
made of pure beeswax. 


How A. I. Root Was Willing to Let Other 
People Appropriate the Product 
of His Brains. 

Just as he got a nice business estab 
lished, there eame to Medina one C, O. 
Perrine, who had bought out the patent 
on foundation issued to Samuel Wagner. 
Ile told A. L. Root that he must not make 
any more foundation, saying that he 
owned the patent and mill—the whole 
thing. This was another severe disap 
pointment. A very smooth talker was 
Perrine, and the result of his interview 
was that he carried off father’s first pair 
of rolls that cost him so mueh time and 
money, with the intention of making 
foundation exclusively for himself and 
the trade, leaving poor father out in the 
cold. But A. I. soon found that Perrine 
did not own the world so far as the 
foundation business was concerned; that 
the Wagner patent was very narrow, and 
that it did not prevent him from reaping 
the fruits of his own labor. So he had 
another mill built, and again made foun- 
dation. Unlike Perrine he did not try 
to control the manufacture of the article. 
He believed in competition, and so sold 
mills to other people who became com 
petitors. 

Section Comb Honey. 


The invention of comb foundation be 
gan to revive the subject of comb honey 
in the minds of beekeepers, for it was 
found that little strips of the article 
placed in a rude frame would be built 
out by the bees into beautiful comb, filled 
with honey, and sold, frame and all. 
This frame, weighing about three pounds, 
was ealled box honey, and was usually 
sold with a sheet of glass on both sides. 
Later on, A. I. Root conceived the idea 
of making a one-pound box which he 
ealled a ‘‘section’’ for the first time. I 
remember, after the price of extracted 
honey began to go down, that he saw 
that the time had come when comb honey 
should be produced, for which there was 
a big demand at a high price. 
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The Origin of the One-Pound Section. 

In those early days my sister and I 
had among our toys what we called Cran- 
dall blocks. They were little strips of 
wood notched at the ends, much as our 
dovetailed hives are today. I remember 
father’s coming into the house and look- 
ing intently at those Crandall blocks; 
how he folded them together until he 
made one box, and then he arose to his 
feet with an exclamation, calling out as 
he rushed toward the kitchen, ‘‘Sue! Sue! 
See my new invention;’’ and, almost as 
if were yesterday, | remember his saying 
that the time had come when a single 
pound of honey in the form of the little 
square box which he held in his hand 
hould be put on the market. He knew 
there would be a demand for it. Then 
he added, ‘‘ Don’t you see that a piece 
of foundation fastened at the top wll be 
built out into comb, and that the bees 
will fill it with honey?’’ His first pound 
boxes were four-piece sections lock-cor 
nered together, like the Crandall blocks. 
Then began in earnest what is known as 
the comb-honey era, for A. 1. Root’s en 
thusiasm was enough to push it into gen 
eral use. 


Why A. I. Root Decided in Favor of the 
Langstroth Frame. 

Before | go further I wish to say that 
father tried out all kinds of hives, Lang 
stroth and Quinby, and finally decided on 
what he then called the simplified Lang 
stroth, or, for short, the Simplicity hive. 
This had no porticos nor doorsteps, no 
cleats sticking in the way. He decided 
that, the Langstroth frame would lend 
itself to the production of either extract 
ed honey or comb honey better than any 
other size of frame he had tried. The 
verdict of American beekeepers during 
the 50 years that have since elapsed have 
confirmed his judgment. Had A. I. Root 
not at that time tried to improve the 
Langstroth frame by using metal corners 
and making the hive with a beveled edge, 
both of which were steps backward, and 
in the wrong direction, he would have 
had virtually the hive that is now in al 
most universal use throughout the Unit 
ed States. 


Dimensions of the Langstroth Frame of 
Today. 

When A. I. Root brought out his one 
pound section box he was ridiculed 
again; but the ridicule died away very 
soon, because the public would buy such 
honey, and pay a good round price. He 
found he could put eight sections in a 
Langstroth frame made two inches wide 
in what he ealled a ‘‘wide frame of 
Langstroth dimensions.’’ This is what 
determined the size of the one-pound see 
tion, 44 inches square. While the in 
side length of the original Langstroth 
frame was a little less than 17 inches, he 
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then and there decided to change his 
Langstroth frames so they would take 
eight square sections. This made it nec 
essary to lengthen the frame by one- 
fourth inch. When he did this, Mr. 
Langstroth felt that he was making a 
mistake, and asked him as a personal 
favor not to call those frames that he 
changed ‘‘Langstroth.’’ Father, there- 
fore, called them ‘‘Simplicity.’’ 


Breeding in Two Stories. 


Shortly after Gleanings was started, 
A. I. Root had come to see the value of 
two-story colonies for breeding. He had 
one queen which he called Giantess, from 
which he began breeding. With this 
queen and her bees he produced his 
barrel of honey from a single colony; and 
I remember, as a boy eight or nine years 
old, trying to reach to the top of some 
of those tiered-up hives—skyserapers we 
eall them now. Little did A. I. Root 
know at the time that he was working 
lines that would come to be recognized 
as correct 25 and even 50 years later. He 
did not know, of course, anything about 
queen-excluders—much less did he know 
about the Demaree method. His queens 
had range of both stories, and he kept 
piling on additional stories, and his bees 
piled in the honey. Neither he nor any 
one else at that time fully realized the 
value of plenty of breeding room for a 
good queen. I remember full well how 
the colonies on the seales would gain day 
by day in the basswood honey flow, and 
how he tried to tell of his big crops, al 
though very few believed what he said 
until they came to see. 


Packing and the Double Walled Hive. 


During those early days, and soon after 
Gleanings was started, A. I. Root began 
experimenting on various methods of 
wintering. He had a Quinby hive which 
he was testing. J. H. Townley urged 
Mr, Root to try out chaff packing, which 
he did in the Quinby hive. He was so 
much pleased with the result that he 
adopted the slogan of double-walled 
chaff-packed hives as one of his hobbies; 
and at that time constructed a double- 
walled chaff hive, two stories, packed 
top, bottom and sides. 


A. I. Root as an Evangelist in Bee- 
keeping. 


During the years from 1873, when Mr. 
Root began the publication of this jour- 
nal, up to about 1885, he kept on with 
his research and experiment work. In 
each issue of the journal are reeounted 
his experiences, telling as often of his 
failures and disappointments as he did 
of his suecess. As he did in everything 
he undertook, he threw his whole soul 
into his work—so much so that Dr. Phil 
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lips, after going over these early volumes, 
declared that A. 1. Root was a real evan- 
gelist in beekeeping. 

In his first year of beekeeping practic 
ally all his spare hours from his busi 
ness uptown—and that took a good many 
spare hours—he spent among his bees. 
Many and many a time have I seen him 
lie prone on the ground watching the 
bees going into the entrances of the hives. 
Then in addition to that he had an ob 
servatory hive or two where he could 
watch the bees at work in the cells. 


His Visitors. 


Many were the beekeepers from far 
and wide who came to see him, and be 
came convineed that he not only seeured 
big crops of honey but that his methods 


were fundamentally right. These visit 
ors later came in such numbers that he 
found it impossible, with his jewelry 


business and bee work, to give them very 
much time. Some of them went away not 
only sorrowing but downright mad to 
think that A. I. Root, the man they had 
idolized, gave them so little time. What 
else could the poor man do? He was run 
ning a big manufacturing jewelry busi 
ness; he was editing a bee journal, doing 
a large part of the writing; writing and 
revising a bee book; he was running a 
supply factory; he was doing research 
work; he was securing large crops of 
honey. While he had time to write his 
articles it was a physical impossibility 
to give any of his visitors much of his 
time. 


His A B C of Bee Culture. 


When one visitor after another would 
come and ask the same question over and 
over again he began to see that he would 
have to have a book that would tell them 
better than he could do it personally. 
This was in 1878, when he started his 
A BC of Bee Culture. The book was set 
in standing type so that he could run off 
small editions, and in each edition cor- 
rect the type to bring the book up to 
the times. His great idea was to have 
a book that would always be up to date. 


Birth of Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


As stated in this general writeup, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture was started in 


1873. The first issue is reproduced in 
this journal beginning on page 25, the 
plates being made from the original 
pages. Had father known then what he 


now knows about the difficulties of such 
an undertaking he probably would have 
given up the enterprise; but the bee 
world, if I may be pardoned for saying 
so, would have lost much. 

Some of the men who helped to make 
his Gleanings in those days are shown in 
the medley on next page. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 





WGyeELLow Novices —We must con- 
x fess to a feeling of not being quite 
as much at home here, just yet, as in 
the old-American Bee Journal, but we 
trust we shall all, in time, feel all the 


liberty here that we have there en- || 


joyed. Remember at all times that 
Improved Bee Culture is our end 
and uim, and we trust no one will 
hesitate to give any facts fromm ex- 
perience, because they may tend to 
overthrow any particular person or 
“hobby ° 

If any of our especial, plans don’t 
work, or if any thing we® advertise 
has 


Pioase don't be hasty or prematurely 


positive. and when one of our num- || 
ber acknowledges a fault and makes | 
|| GLE ONE OF THE 


roper réparation, the matter should 
he overlooked and friendly feelings 
renewed an both sides, at once and 


forever 


The advances now being made in| 
Bee Culture, it seems to us, must) 
. a ihe 1} 

necessarily bring about individual || 


losses often , 


had its‘value over-estimated, ] 
here in these pages is the place of |, 
nl! others to set the error right.) 


' 


for instance, one of us | 
may have made up a quantity of || nature 
hives for sale, and new developments || Without further 


l|to sell them without telling your 
| customer the whole truth, and making 
| the price correspond. The same 
| may be said of Extractors. If 
|| necessary to throw them away as 
|| old lumber or old meta!s, do not, we 
|| implore you, hesitate an instant. 

| Our most successful business men 
|| of the present day, have discovered 
| it to be a fact that it is more profita- 
| ble to tell their customers the bad 
points of their wares as well as the 
good. Thtre are ample opportunities 
in this world to acquire a compe- 
| tence honestly 


| One 





of the most lamentable 
wrongs in Bee Culture is the custom 
of taking money for a “right to 
make and use” a hive, knowing that 
the buyer could “make and use” a 
hive so nearly like it as to answer 
every purpose, without using a sIN- 
PATENTED FEATURES 
| It will be our especial aim to fully in 
form the public or all such tran. 
| sactions coming under our observa 
| tion 

Please give facts all you can with 
out regard to their bearing on in- 
dividuals, it they are of such a 
to benefit the 


morahzing we will 


as MaARSCS 


may point out plainly that they are || try and let our little Jeunnai show 


not fully adapted to the present needs 


of Bee Culture, and when you are | 
satisfied of this, please do not attempt | 


| for itself what it is, but, dear read 


| ers, we hope you have read this care 
fully for we mayrefer to it hereafter 
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STARTING AN APIARY. 
OUR WAY. 
ELECT a piece of ground near 


vour dwelling nearly level, and, | : 
: | pull up your stake and drive it 15 


if possible, sloping gently to the east 
or south. It will pay to level it down 


like a brick yard, removing all rub- | 


bish of every description. Stretch a 
linc running east and west on one 


side, 60 feet long, with knots tied | 
' 1x3 inches, one at the top and 
| another 3 feet lower. 
| branches to the lower bar spreading 


every 3 fect, drive a stake six feet 
long and 24 inches square of oak or 
some durable wood at every other 
one of these knots; in fact the better 
way is to tic the knots of black and 
white tape alternately, fastening 
them with pins that they may not 
slip. First drive a stake at each 


white knot, then move each end of 


the line by a stick cut accurately 54 
fect. A line should also be stretch- 
ed on one of the sides at right-angles 
to the first so that it may always be 
shifted squarely forward. Put a 
row of stakes on the black knots, 
then on the white again, and you 


of the cells in a horney comb, viz: 
each stake is surrounded by six others 
equally distant. Plant a grape vine 
on the south side of each stake and 
a hive on the north side, and with 
your Bee House located in the cen- 
ter of this plantation you have or 
may have all the requisites and 
every facility for moving among the 
hives in all directions 

This plot will accomodate about 
100 hives, which number we consider 
as many as it will pay to keep for 
honey in one locality. If you are 
ambitious for more, open other sim- 
ilar “ranches” three miles distant 
and {three miles from cach other, 
(this being the center,) on the plan 
we have arranged the stakes in the 
beginning. But as the central 
upiary of “our system” is not yet 
finished we will attend to that first, 

The very first work to be done is 
to get those grape vines growing, and 
we know of no variety equal to the 
Concord for the purpose. Good, 
strong, well rooted vines should be 
purchased for about $10.00 per 100. 


Buy them of some one you know, if 


possible : 


never patronize “traveling 
men. 


Pinch off all shoots but one 
und tin that straight up until it is in 
positon to best shade your hive in 
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the hot weather, and tic it securely 
with strings. Cut down this shoot 
at the end of the first year and the 
second year train two straight canes. 

In the spring of the third season 


‘inches directly east of its first po- 
‘sition, and one just like it the same 
\distance west. Cut them off on a 
line four feet from the ground and 
connect the two with strips of pine 


Tie your two 
them cach way and cut them off be 


yond the stakes. Stretch wires 
| (galvanized iron is best) from upper 


i}to lower, bar every 10 inches and 
|| your trellis is done. 
land future training these vines wi 

| need is to tie the shoots to the wirés 
| every summer, and cut them back to 
|| the lower bar every winter, pinching 
off all shoots that sre not 
| and pinching them all off 
i, they get much above the top bar. 
'| We know of no more healthful and 
will thus secure them in the shape | 
dren than training these vines. As 
| they~are trained solely for the sbade 
|| they afford the hives, we have not 


Allthe — 
| 


needed 
when 


prettier work for women and chil- 


yet determined what course the 
|Apiarian should pursue should they 
become loaded with fruit, as ours 
have been for several seasons, but 
have an impression that the women 
and children atill might aid us. 
Trees have been suggested in place 
of vines ; and basswood wauld grow 
rapidly, but we could net Have them 
so near together and they would 
shade the hives morning sand eve 
ning When they should have all the 
sun possible. We kvow of nothing 
that ean be kept just where we want 
them so wellas grape vines, and as 
the lanes ruy east and west the sun 
gives us his rays when wanted and 
at no other time. 
To economize labor we should 
have the house in the center and the 
hives and vines thus removed may 
be placed on the sides so as to make 
our ranche more in the form of a 
circle. The north and west sides 
should be protected from high winds 
by 2 close fence or wall & feet high 
A track should be laid to the 
nearest point of aceess with a wagon. 
from the bee house door. and a low 
| truck or car used to roll your bar 





Vil 
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rels of honey on, bring in_ hives, 
barrels, etc.,and every facility af- 
forded for keeping the whole place 
neat and tidy at all seasons. 

Our friend Mr. E. B. Blakeslee, of 
this place, uses the following modi- 
fication of this plan. The bee house 
is placed at the lowest side of the 
Apiary and a track or tracks with 
proper switches made to run be- 
tween cach two rows of hives. A bar- 
rel is fixed low down in the car, and 
Extractor and implements placed 
over it. ‘The whole is covered with 
a light, square tent, made of canvass 
and wire cloth for an assistant to 
work secure from robbers. toll 
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| frame larger, we can reverse combs 
inside of frame. Can they not be 
reversed without making frame larger? 
‘If we use folded tin strips instead 


| of wire cloth, they neéd not come 


nearer the edge of comb than with- 
in one inch of each of its 
Think of it. 

4th. In tall hivesin spring the brood 
cluster has generally to be enlarged 
downward; in long hives with 


sides. 


|small frames they are obliged to go 


your car to the. top of the slope, | 


hand the full frames from the hive 


through aslit in the canvas to your | 


assistant until the hive is finished, 
then roll your car to the next two 
hives, and so on until you get to the 
house, when your barrel should be 


|, above points. 


full and ready to roll off for another. | 


This plan really works well and ain't 
patented. If it suits you, thank Mr. 
Blakeslee. Next number we will 
give our plan more fully, and sug- 
gestions for the construction of a 
Bee House. 
——_—__.- = —~ 
PROBLEMS 

FOR THE GENIUS OF OUR 

KEEPERS. 


YANKEE BEE 


iy BT. Some plan by which coffee su- | 


» garcan be made into solid candy, 
as cheaply as we can make it into 
syrup, so that we can have it in 
cakes or bars to be laid on top of the 
frames under the quilt. 
careless bee keeper could then sup- 
ply destitute colonies with a more 
wholesome food than honey, 
when they were out by simply rais- 
ing the quilt. Perhaps our South- 


sugar. If dampened up with water 
und dried, the “little chaps lug it off” 
out of the hive when it crumbles 
down, one grain at a time. 

2nd. Is brown sugar any cheaper 
than No. 1. A. coffee sugar, i. e. in 
« dollar's worth of each, could a 
chemist find more pure sugar in the 
cheaper article? If so, about how 
much? Can our Southern friends 
help us? 


3d. By dispensing with the shaft || 


in the extractor and making the 


yr 
rhe most | ig the bee keeper, who can get possession 


lof an ' 
| think I understand him. 
and see | 


over to other combs ; while in long 
hives with long shallow frames they 
are only obliged to move along 
horizontally on the same comb, and 
the latter has uniformly been most 
successful with us. We should like 
the opinion of all bee keepers who 
have no “rights for sale,” on the 
We shall publish the 
result in a table. 
->-—_ -— 

No form of hive which does not 
provide for, or admit of the ready 
use of the honey-emptying machine, 
can ever again find favor with pro 
gressive bee keepers.— Wagner 





STRAWS. 


— 


{For Novice’s Gleanings in Bee Culture. | 

Now HERE, Dee. 5, 1872 
as Y I bring a straw for your bundle of 
=/—; gleanings, Mr. Novice? Throw it into 
your paper basket if you choose. I am 
among those who do not like to risk having 
my upper lip made into a miniature portico, 
jor my ability to the beauties of 
nature’ suspended. 


W. I. Clark says in “Annals,” “Happy 


“observe 


black lace veil.” 1 
With a veil made 
as follows, no gloves, anda pair of fine 
tweezers to draw out the little beard that 
‘sometimes breaks off in the flesh, as you 


old fashioned, 


. ii\take away the sting, you may work with 
ern friends could make us some such | 


very little fear. Three-fourths of a yard 
lof crown lining, biack or white as you pre 
fer, three-eighths of a yard of black bobinet 
‘lace, (will make the face for two); or tulle 
is nice, only not as durable, and one half 
‘yard rubber cord. Cut off one width of 


‘| crown lining 19 inches for length of veil, 


\!milliner’s shops or dry goods stores, 


} 


ent lace lengthwise in two pieces, sew a 
piece of crown lining at, both top and 
bottom, hem and run rubber cord in top, slip 
cord over crown of the hat, and tuck the 
veit under the clothing at the neck, or wear 
loose. Materials can be found at most 
ut a 
cost of 40c. 

N. B.-If you have any 
| features, don't draw the vei! 


very prominent 
tou closely. 0. 
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As we are only a “wee” Journal as 
yet, many things are crowded out 
that we should have been glad to 


have used. 
—_— -— > 
Messrs. Suaw & DAnieEss, whose 


advertisement appears on last page, 
are men to whom we should not 
hesitate to send an order if we 


wanted Bees. 
7 > 


Ovr readers will oblige us by call- 


ing the attention of their Bee keep- | 


ing friends to this our first number 
“Gleanings,” if they think it worthy 
of it, but don’t otherwise. 
RE =O 

We have received queens from 
both Mr. Argo, of Lowell, Ky., and 
Mr. Carey, Colerain, Mass., too late 
to judge of them, as with us a queen 
is estimated by her work, and “hand- 
some is as handsome does.” We 
hope the gentlemen will accept our 


thanks all the same. 
-——_—-> 


We have no “Associate Editors,” 
and are only a plain, simple “Novice,” 
yet we are going to try hard to earn 


the many “25 cents-es” which have | 


‘been sent in so freely , and the many 
|kind letters of regard and approval 


| 
| 
1 


———--.. 


|| We shall, if @ sufficient number 
desire, describe our machinery for 
making hives, windmill, buzz saw, 
ijete., ete. Several have made in- 
quiries already, and those caring for 
| the matter will please drop us a line. 
| We recommend every Bee keeper 
f to make his own hives if possible 


— —— ~o ae” 

| TuHanks.—“0” from “nowhere,” you 
i have given us something far superior 
|to “covered wagons” with sleeves. 
strings, and wire cloth, so often 
|recommended and which are in hot 
|| Weather a greater punishment than 
\stings. The veil we used when 
| handling closed top frames was brief 
enough to be carried in the vest 
||pocket.and yet protected the face 
|perfectly We think very many 
|could make, burning rotten wood, a 
|| Sufficient “argument in all emergen 
icies’ if “they only thought so 

EE SES. NE 
A CORRESPONDENT who rears queens 

for sale writes us that aome of his 
neighbors are stocking up with black 
|| bees, which they will neither sell 
nor pay half price for having 
| Italianized, thinking he will do it 
for nothing rather than suffer so 
much damage from hosts of common 
drones. As these persons are of 
course ignorant and unskillful he 
|| suggests the probability that their 

bees may ail die during the coming 
winter. We are inclined to think 
kindness, forbearance and a friend- 
ly disposition to try and make better 
neighbors of these people, will, as 
with all other neighborhood -difficul. 
| ties, be found the most powertul 
| Weapons in the end. 

——— > > <- - 

By “fixed” frames we understand 
|such as are not movable laterally, but 
|, have a permanent position assigned 
|| to them, which the bees commonly 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 














of our past cfforts in the American ||make more fired stil] by means of 
Bee Journal we have no room to ||propolis. To adopt and use such 
notice further than that they are || 8 to go half way back to the old box 


worth more to us than “coined gold.” || °Y*te™- On that principle railroad 


men should abandon steam and run 
oy heartfelt thanks to you, one and || their locomotives by horse power '— 


J M. Price, in American Bee Journal, 
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HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIF 
FERENT FIELDS 


—— 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 





_ me all the information you can on 
ky bees, as they have been my atady for 30 
years J have fed two bbls. A crushed and 
one bb) coffee sugar, I wish to know best 
preparation, and which sugar is best, and 
the sort of bee house you recommend I 
find that strong colonies will do well any- 
where and weak ones do hest in the house 
used one gill of vjnegar to 25 Ibs sugar, 
23 gallons water, boil and skim Will 
that candy if not used up before spring? 
J Harrts, Montville, W Va 
Axswers.— We have used the recipe as 
given in our circular, for the past 6 years, 
more or Jess, with uniform success, and a 
friend near us has this fall fed a bbl of 


coffee sugar by simply pouring boiling | 
water on it, and nothing more. The bees | 
have sealed up the greater part of it, and | 


all is well so far Will report further in 
spring We have no doubt your recipe will 


be all right, if fed early enough, but why so | 


much water? Full directions will be given 


in our next, for building for winter to be | 


used as honey houses in summer We 


think there can be no danger of candying, | 


but your syrup may sour if fed too tate to 
be sealed up. _ (See problems ) 

Ix answer to Mr Eli Coble, Cornersville, 
Tenn., we reply that R R Murphey's ex- 
tractor comes nearer to what is wanted 
than any we know of Have them made to 
take the frames the largest way up and 
down, and have the can ax small as can be 
and revolve the combs not more than 10 
inches from each other, and have him leave 
off all the wood work, so that it can be fix 
ed over the bung of a barrel (See pro 
hlema.) 


G E. Corsis, &t. Johns, Mich asks 
“Is not 9} inch frame too shallow to econo- 
mize heat to the best advantage in winter- 
ing, and for spring brood rearing?’ Our 
experience is most strongly in favor of 
shallow frames for the very reason you 
mentioned. See American Bee Journal, 
page 101, Vol. VI, and page 274, June, 
72, and problems. 

“Do you use any honey board ?'~—Never 
except the cloth quilt. “Are not frames 
18x6 inches or thereabouts, of on awkward 
shape to use in extractors ?''—Quite the 
contrary, see a former question. “Do you 
place the boxes at the side or on top of 
frames?” For box honey make the dollar 
hive we have recommended in our circular, 
of double the width and put on a second 
story Now put the bees on ten combs 
placed in the center below, and put your 
boxes on each side and above a da Quinby’s 
hive If you can raise bees enough, all the 
hoxes will be filled probably, but you would 
certainly get more honey to let the bees 
fill frames if room be given them gradually 
as they can use it, and then when you get 


} nice combs in all 40 frames, it seems such 
\\a waste to destroy them that we should ad. 
| vise taking out the honey with the extract 

lor, and returning them to be filled again, 
| which will be done in one-fourth the time it 
, would take to build new ones. Such a hive 
|should be made for about one-half more 
expense than $1.00 hives, and affords every 
‘facility for working frames spread out 
| horisontally, or for getting enormous yields 
|, of box honey with powerful colonies, or 
| those made so by taking brood from other 
|| stocks 





|| “Wii not extracted honey soon become 
junsalable, or at least at a paying price” 
\Tt is certainly much thinner, watery, more 
liable to ferment in quantities, ete , etc. 
jand I netice that while it is quoted at 13¢ 
‘it is claimed that box honey sells as high ax 
| 30, 40, and sometimes 50c.”’ 

Do not extract the honey until the bees 
begin sealing it, and it will be precisely like 
that in the comb Whenever you can dis- 
tinguish any difference in taste, it indicates 
that the honey has not been fully ripened 
in the hive Small quantities that have 
been extracted too soon, may be ripened 
by placing in shallow pans in an oven No 
Apiarian should make the blunder more 
than once. Extracted honey, too, retails 
in some places for 30 or 40c (See honey 
|, page). 


|| “Am Tto understand that any swarm of 
‘bees will take up and deposit 25 Ibs. of 
|| § rup in ten hours?’ Many report that 
|| they do not, but ours do even better when 
we havea full colony of Italians, weather 
warm, and syrup warm, and feeder on the 
| frames directly over the cluster 


“When you have a colony large enough 
to need two or three stories in the summer, 
do you force them all into one to winter ?’ 
Sometimes, but they have required more 
food, and were no better in spring than 
those with fewer bees, and now we take 
brood from them after the working season 
|| for others that may need it, or to make new 
colonies 


| Hexerv Pauwer, of Hart, Michigan, writes 
\“That swarm that had given us 400 Ibs 
|; when I wrote you, have since given us 100 
\tbs fall honey, making a good 500 in all 
Our surplus will not come much, if any, 
‘| short of 3000 from 11 swarms, no increase 
‘lof swarms.” As Mr Palmer has given ue 
jone of the best reports ever made in bee 
,| culture, will he be so kind as to describe his 
hive and mode of working He adds fur- 
ther: 
| “How do you keep the bees from gluing 
the upper and lower stories together, also. 
|| lower story and bottom so that you cannot 
(| move the hive forward and back to enlarg: 
‘and contract entrance. My bees glue them 
80 it is almost impossible to separate them, 
and how do you lift off the upper story 
| without strips and cleats aroand the hive” 
| Mr. Palmer, we declare, we will put you 
jin the problem department. Geo Howe. 
D, away down in Louisiana, wrote 
jus a pleasant letter last May, and in 
‘it remarked that a cloth dipped in 
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warm, clean tallow and passed over those 


parts of the hive that he wished kept free | 


from propolis, would, so far as his exper- | 
ience went, answer the purpose completely 
We are almost ashamed to say we have not 
given it atrial, but in this dilemma make | 
the suggestion We would contrive some | 
way to avoid having projecting strips on 
the hive if possible. Some machine could | 
be made to cut a place for the fingers in | 
the end boards of the hive, without cutting | 
through Thanks Mr Palmer for just criti- | 
cisms. | 
Mr. J F Row, Petersburg, Mich , wishes 
to know if our “top bars do not sag when | 
the frames are full of honey None to! 
speak of, even when supporting heavy glass 
vases filled with honey besides. The thin 
comb guide, when glued in place by the 
hees, gives great strength with little weight 
Pror A J Cook, of Agricultural Col- 
ledge, Mich , reports $8000 profits from a 
single hive this season Never say die,’ 
(as ‘Barnaby’s Raven had it,) friend Cook, 
if the Bee Cholera did use your bees 
shabbily 


a ee ee | 


PERIODICALS OF OUR COUN- 
TRY DEVOTED TO BEE 
CULTURE 


“SOE think most of our readers will agree 
Ay thatthe Am Bee Journal, published 
ed at Washington, richly deserves to stand at 
the head of the list. [tis now in its eighth | 
Volume, and having steadily kept the good | 
of the people in view, it could hardly he | 


other than of the greatest value to the | 
Apiarian. We would most strongly urge | 
beginners, to get the complete back numbers | 
and have them bound for reference. There | 
is scarcely a disputed point in the whole | 
science, that has not been considered at 
length, and pros and cons given from 
practical experience of the leading hee 
keepers of the world. Terms $2.00 per 
year. 

The Bee Keeper's Journal made its ap- 
pearance in 1869, and has given us much 
that is valuable. Ithas a neat and attrac- 
tive appearance, and makes a pretty family 
paper, were it not necessarily cramped and 
made in many respects unreliable, from the 
fact of its being owned and published in 
the interest of a patent hive. Asa free 
discussion of different forms and shapes of 
hives might not always favor the one that 
must not be criticised, every thing relating 
to hives is ommited or changed so as to re- 
fer only to the hive in question. As the 
paper has been largely advertised and has | 
a great circulation, it is to be earnestly 
hoped that this objectionable feature may 
soon be removed. Issued monthly, at No 
14, Murray St.. NY Terms, $1.50 per 
year 


The Jliustrated Bee Journal, afterwards | 
changed to the National, published | 
monthly sometimes, and sometimes oftener, | 
we believe was never considered of much | 





| value. The proprietor owned two patent 


hives, and it finally fell into the hands of 


| the editor of the Bee Keeper's Journal, be 
‘fore mentioned, who may have owned it 


‘all the time, we don't know The Journal 


|| at one time made each subscriber offers of 


| queens for premiums, that have never been 
| sent, and, although possessing some valua- 
|ble features and some articles of merit, 
'we cannot conscientiously recommend it 
| Published at Indianapolis Terms, $2 00 
| per year 
| Moon's Journal, started recently, we 
/would designate the North American Bee 
| Journal, were it not for the fact that we so 
much dislike copying the name of an old 
‘established Journal so nearly. Are there 
not names enough in the world to furnish 
'@ greater variety and prevent confusion 
We have many times asked 8 visitor if he 
,or she took thé American Bee Journal? 
“Oh, yes, certainly,” and then after a while 
finding they seemed to know nothing of the 
existence of more than one path in bee 
|culture, we asked again, where is your 


|Journal printed? “In New York, 
lof course” And they had subscribed 
jfor the American Bee Journal, not 


knowing that there was another on 
the face of the earth Pretty soon we shall 
have to designate them as the ‘Indian- 
apolis,” ‘New York,” and “Washington 
| Journals Please, Mr Moon, call it some- 
| thing else. Candor compels us to say that 
the greatest fault we can find with this 
| Journal is, that it seems to lack both sub- 
stance and system Indianapolis. Terms, 
| $2.00 per year 


We feel that we should here mention the 

| American Bee Gazette, started almost 
| simultaneously with the American Bee Jour 
|nal, and afterwards united with it. A little 
|paper started and carried forward on the 
| right principles ; and we cannot help, even 
| now, thankiug Mr. FE VanSlyke, for the 
| first ideas given us then of the melextrac 
| tor. 
| 
| Annals of Bee Culture has been 1s 
sued for the past few years, and contains 
| much that is valuable, but candor compels 
|us to say again, at the risk too, of having it 
| said that we are incapable of seeing any 
thing of value any where, except in the 
| Old American Bee Journal, that the great 
| progess made in apiculture each year, has 
not been presented iu such shape as to be 
of most value to the masses. 


“Last and least,” “ Novice's Gleanings 
| has the audacitity to peep into existence, 
;and opens up by pitching into everybody 
right and left. Beware! beware! Novice. 


|| Tis easy enough to find fault with others, 


but how do you know you can do even half 
us well as the least of them? Well, perhaps 


| we shall not, but we are now in the crucible, 


and if the fiery ordeal leaves nothing rx 
maining of us of any value, we will try 
| and bow our head in submission and stop 
when we have fullfilled our promise of 
giving “four numbers,” the very best that 
ever we can, 
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BOOKS OF AMERICA DEVOTED 
TO BEE CULTURE. 


wt VERY bee keeper should read 


=) Langstroth and Quinby No mat- || 


ter who, or where, or what your pro- 
ficiency, read them for it will afford 
you a rare pleasure that you cannot 
afford to lose. 

For something for ready reference, 
condensed and alphabetically ar- 
ranged, we know of nothing better 
than Mr King’s Text Book. It 
served us well and we almost learn- 
ed it by heart, (and we must add the 
American hive along with it, which 
we could have far better dispensed 
with, and hope Mr King will too, 
when he ceases to be a patent right 
man,) and have gtven it to many be- 
ginners to save answering’ their in- 
pnumerable questions. If is true that 
no mention is as yet made of the 
extractor in any of its frequent 
revisiona, nor have we any work,so 
far as we kunow, that éven does it 
any kind of justice. Perhaps our 
many periodicals are fully compe- 
tent for this work Price of Text 
Book 40¢, and it is well worth the 


‘money after tearing out all about 


the “American hive.” “Instructions 
to agents,” ete 
Bee Keeper's Guide by E Kreteh 

mer, Coburg, lowa. Price 50 cts. 
has just been sent us for an opinion 
As our opinion has been asked, we 
can ufford to be quite candid The 
whole appearance of the book struck 


nsas something strangely familar, | 
and on reading different parts of rt, | 


we were still more puzzled until we 
placed Kings, Text. Book by its 
side and found phat the same ideas 
followed in almost the same = sacces- 
sion even to whole pages and chap 
and «stracts were in the same 
even “American Hives,” 
too (under a different name.) ‘In 
structions to agents, etc’ Has Mr. 
Kretchmer stolen this trom King 
or has King sold him the right to,—- 
tocopy him imperfections and all? 
Ae the book 1s larger than Kings 
there must be something new, and 
we find the Extractor mentioned 
favorably, butit isso unimportant an 
implement that we presume more 
than one page devoted to it would 
bo a waste of time. 

Can't some one who makes a busi- 


{ers 


words 


ness of sclling only Bees and Honey 
write a Text Book, with no other 
end in view than to teach us to pro- 
duce honey cheaply. 

* Bees, Their Management and Cul. 
ture,” by Mrs. E.S. Tupper, we can 
heartily recommend. It advocates 
movable comb hives, only in the 
‘abstract and not any particular one. 
| The work is too brief to go into de- 
| tails, but many valuable facts are 
igiven. As Mrs. Tupper devotes a 
| page or two to box honey, and not 
‘quite five lines to the Extractor, -we 
‘shall have to think that she is un 
|, acquainted with developments made 
l|in bee culture in that direction, or 
| hesitates to recommend it to begin- 
ners. The assertion on page 12 that 
“The most valuable invention since 
‘'movable combs, is that of the new 
|swarming attachment,’ of Mrs. 
'Farnham’s, we think very doubtful, 

for very many large Apiarics are 
jnow managed with the aid of the 
| Extractor, so that swarming is al 
|| most, if not quite, done uway with 
and such an-arrangement would be 
|| worse than useless for that purpose 
.As no mention is made of the 
|inalady that has carried off large 
|| Apiarics during the past winter, we 
'|must conclade she has no advice to 
loffer on the subject, or that “vou 

tilation,” “plenty of food.” and 
'|“numbers” furnish the remedy We 
leave the question to be answered by 
‘those who have suffered. 

Some of the circulars that we re- 
ceive from cnterprising Apiarians, 
are almost a Text Book in them 
| selves Quinby’s circular and ‘price 
|list we always look for with pleas 
| ure, as we do many others. 


! (QQucen-Rearing is really getting to 
| 
| 








ibe one of the fine arts, and we know 
of no more honorable occupation 
||!or man or woman. The same can 
| be sard of the manufacture and saloot 
hives and all implements of valuo 
\in apiculture where the curse of 
|patent right speculation and false 
‘\representation is not connected 
therewith 


|| ecou.ecr that you must keep the 


|| Animal heat concentrated in a com- 
| pass small cnough to suit the quan 
tity of bees, and you are all right. 
| 1f you burry too much you spoil the 
|| whole. — Gallup, 


_->—_ -> -—- 
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HONEY COLUMN 


HE sole end and aim of bee keep 
ae ing is honey, or rather it should |; 
be if not directly. indirectly We 
may sell bees, queens, or hives, but 
only that their possessor may secure 
honey thereby. It has been said | 


honey in the West, and yet in a 
brisk little railroad town in Ohio, 
they retail extracted honey at 45 cts. 
and comb honey 50 cts Now, cant 
those bee keepers West have a little 
more, and the, good people of Xenia 


We are going to try and get the two 
opposite. factions acquainted and 
help them both, ifwe can We have 
done but little yet, but here 1s the 
result. 

Messrs. Barber & Stout. No 
Main St., Cincinnati, will pay 134 
cts. cash, for 20,000 Ibs., delivered in 
their city in securely waxed barrels. 
Barrels to be returned in good order 
when emptied. 

Mr W H:- Shane, Chatham Cen 
ter. Medina Co., O. has 235 Ibs. | 
candied basswood honey, 
will sell for 20c. 

Mr J Pratt, N 
dina Co., O., has 1000 lbs nice ex- 
tracted honey which he offers at 18c. 

If.any ove has boney they will | 
sell less than the latter price, we will 


publish it in our next gratis, and if || 


any oud will pay more than Messrs. 

Burber & Stout, we will also vublish | 
their offer Don’ t write to us, but ! 
write to the parties mentioned; and || 
we would suggest that samples of! 
honey may besent cheaply by mail, 
in small tin boxes, such as wast | 
movements come in. to be had of | 
any jeweler Make the joint tight || 
with melted wax Good honey, we 
believe, is always candied at this! 
season Of the year, or should be, at 
least, and it is ‘aula shipped in this 
stete, and will on good any num- 
ber of years, so that the Grocers 
need be in no fear of losses in that | 
direction If some one dealer in | 
every town would advertise good 
honey for sale the year round, could || 
all of our bee keepers supply the 
demand, even if retailed at 25c¢? 


|| former case receives the preference We 


in 


j;as to avoid pressing 
| poison bag into the wound, and then let it 
| alone 


_ 9 | ; 
be supplied at a little less figure : | affected part, produces pain and swelling, 


16, = 


is one of Charles Dadant’s importation. 
that he > wil 


Mallet Creek, Me- |! 





——— — — —- 
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1 BEE STINGS. 


SE really must deckne to publish any 
of the thousand and one remedies for 
'| bee stings sent us until we have more con- 


‘| elusive evidence that any ‘hing is of any 


avail In the majority of instances the pain 


| ceases in @ few minutes whether any appli- 


}j cation be made or not, and when a remedy 


that only 10c. has been offered for i be applied it generally receives the credit if 


{ 


relief follows, if not, something used in a 
say, extract the sting ‘nu such a manner 
(with the point of a pen kmfe for instance, ) 


the contents of the 
Any irritation, such as, rubbing the 


so we repeat, “led it alone,’ and get ‘your 
|mind on something else as speedily as pos- 


| sible, and all will be well 
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} 


Advertisements ‘will be received at 10 cents 


| per line each insertion, cash in advance; and 
| we require that every Advertiser satisfies us of 
his responsibility and intention to do all that 


| he agrees, an‘ that his goods are really worth 


the price asked for them. 


TALIAN eau EEN BEES FOR 1873—Will 
be bred from Imported Mothers, one of oe 
er- 
sons who purchase Queens of me will get what 
| they bargain for Send for circular. 

'} Wau. W. Cary. 

CoLeRaix Franklio Co., Mass. 





\R. A M. ARGO, IMPORTER and BREED- 


er of Pure Italian Quetén Bees, I would 
say ‘to my friends. eat customers, that if I am 
fortunate in getting my bees safely through the 
| present winter—as I generally have been, here- 
| tofore—I will have for sale, early in the spring: 
| about twenty-five eolonies ‘with choice queens. 
|| T also expect to have a few queen breeders to 
spare in Aprii. taving the alvantage-of a 
|| more Southern location, I can furnish queens 

|earlier in the season« than Northern breeders 

All comm unicagions promptly aiiswered. Please 
jjenclose a three’gent Stamp for letter. Cir- 


culars sent, free. . A‘ldre¢ss. Lowell, Garrard 
i Ky _ 
Rick LIST or PURE aT ALI AN 


Queen; and Bees from Shaw & Daniel’s 

;| Apiartes, for 1873 

| For last year’s Quéens, sent as early as the 

|| Weather is suitable, $5’each. 

Tested Queens, during the season, 34 each. 

i Untested Queens in June and July, $3 cach 
After the ist of August, $1.50 All Queens sent 
| by mail warranted pure and fertile- Safe ar- 
' rival guaranteed. 

F Nucleus’ Hives containing pure Queen, with 

,| 6 frames each, 8% by Ye, Seach. Can be built 

| ap into strong swarms oreused for wintering 

onspize Queens. 

Full coloneis in, one stoty Langstroth Hives 

, ten frames each, $13. Wide hives with mov able 

il partition board from 14 to 17: frames each, $15, 

| [wo story hives containing 21 frames, $15 each 

" American Hives. containing ® frames with 

th space between top bars, $15 each. 

Each colony will contain a young Queen anil 
'9 frames of comb, with extra frames. Sent by 
express aad | nS arrival guaranteed. Address 
J V & SON, Chatham Center, 
li or J Ee DANIELS: Lodi, Medina, Co., 0 
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To A. L. Root 


(Gleanings in Bee Culture, 1873-1923) 
By Grace Allen 


The dreams of men drift round the earth, 
Bringing new strange things to birth 
A symphony, a ship, a school, 

A poem or a garden tool 

Swift ways and strange to travel by 
Across the land and sea and sky 

A growing mastery of light, 

Sweeping in radiance o'er the night 

A sweeter fruit upon a tree 

More honey from the winging bee 

A desert made to bloom and bear 

A sudden singing through the air 
From singers countless miles away 
The miracle of that!"’ we say 

Forgetting how long years agone 

As brain grew mightier than brawn, 

Men called each new thing that befell, 

Impossible, a miracle 


(Ah, dreaming, daring, doing men, 
Uncounted years from now — what then’) 


Even in the marts of trade 
What things the dreaming men have made! — 
Girdling the globe with a shining 1, 
And steam on the sea instead of a sail 
Rearing aloft with dauntless zeal 

Mighty structures ribbed with steel, 
Where they buy and sel! and plan 
Products of the caravan 

And the forest and the mine 

From Labrador to Argentine 

There they buy and build and bake. 
Print and weave and mold and make 

Aii the things their dreams have thought 
And their doing hands have wrought, 
Useful. common things or rare, 

For everybody everywhere 





Once a dreamer such as these 

Captured a stray swarm of bees 

More than fifty years ago 

And ah, the things men did not know! 

Out from the heart of his work filled days 
Hours he took to learn their ways 

Tingling through hun he could feel 

A mood that answered to their zeal 

In dreams he entered in the hive 

Where dusky fragrance is alive 

With wonder and the swift intent 

Of Poetry on business bent 

Few were the books those days on bees, 

He borrowed and bought and mastered these 
He learned their short life history, 

He marvelled at their mystery, 

He garnered their ripened honey store, 

A coppery queen from Italy's shore, 

He bought, and the wonder of beedom grew 
And a vision came of something new 


The vision was made of flowers and wings 
And useful honest beekeeping things, 

With honor to God and a dauntless stand 
For righteousness and a cleaner land 

He followed the vision throughout the years 
Of strain and hardship and toil and tears, 
Till he builded a business, virile and live, 
On bees and a standard modern hive 

With queens and honey and tools to use 
And a journal filled with beekeepers’ views 
Half a century ago— 

Ah, the things men did not know! 

But he, through the power of the printed page 
Has helped them claim their heritage 

Of beekeeping wisdom, old and new 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, tried and true 
So now we celebrate today 

A business builded this new wa 

Builded on bees and the fear a ‘the Lord, 
And yielding a rich two-fold reward 


To him all honor, all esteem! 
He dared to do what he dared to dream! 























N celebrating 
the fiftieth 


anniversar yv 
of Gleanings in 
see Culture, 
others wil] 
point out most 
of the grent 
gains in bee 
keeping during 
the past half century, so that another 
full discussion of this kind is not needed. 
There are, however, a few points which 
may well receive special emphasis, in or 
der to make the anniversary oceasion 
proiutable. 

Increase in Nectar Resources. 

The nectar resources of the United 
States are greater today than 
ever before, so that there 
seems to be no danger of any 
reduction in the raw material 
for the production of honey 
in the future. Fifty vears ago 
there were no such vast areas 
of alfalfa, alsike clover and 
sweet clover as there are to- 
day. It is true that during 
this period basswood, tulip 
tree and other valuable honey 
plants, chiefly tree sources, E. F 
have been sadly 
and the miscellaneous fall honey flora has 
been somewhat reduced by intensive cul 
tivation, but the newly distributed nee 
tar sources greatly exceed in value to 
the beekeeper those that are reduced. 
Vast resources, almost unused 50 years 
ago, are also now being utilized. The 
sages of California and fireweed on the 
west coast are good examples of these. 
The expression, ‘fa land flowing with 
milk and honey,’’ so often quoted in bee 
keeping literature, in all probability for 
merly meant a land so devastated by war 
and ruin as to be fit for nothing else. 
Today beekeepers use this phrase as de 
scriptive of a prosperous country, for the 
best regions of the United States support 
untold thousands of colonies of bees. The 
change in point of view is due to the 
artificial nectar resources 


decreased 


increase in 


through the agricultural use of plants 


valuable to the beekeeper. Changes of 
this character are largely bevond the 
control of the beekeeper and need not 
be further emphasized at this time. 

The future development of beekeeping, 
which all hope will be as remarkable as 
and much greater than that of the past 
50 vears will, so far as one dares prophe 
sy, consist largely in the further develop 
ment of things that have already been 
tried, and beekeepers have tried almost 
evervthing. The reeent remarkable in- 
crease in the number of organizations of 
beekeepers of various kinds indicates 
that this work has onlv begun. The 


Along What Lines May Future De- 


velopment in Beekeeping be Expected? 
By Doctor E. F. Phillips 








Phillips. 
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early associa 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? & tions were es 


tablished al 
most on the 
lines of frater 
ternal societies, 
their function 
being social, 
protective and 
educational. 
Beekeepers seem somewhat to have out- 
grown or to have subordinated the social 
features in their associations, but the 
educational value is, or ought to be, 
greater than ever. The smaller associa 
tions are still chiefly educational while 
in some instances the state organizations 
have become commercial. For whatever 
purpose they are organized, 
these associations are power 
ful instruments for the devel 
opment of beekeeping. 
Educational Work in 
Beekeeping. 

In the opportunities for edu 
eation of beekeepers we are 
now far in advance of 50 vears 
ago, for at that time there was 
almost no way for a beekeeper 
to learn the business except 
through the reading of the lit 
erature, at that time quite 
scant and often not adapted to his local 
conditions. This made it necessary for ev 
ery beekeeper in large part to work out 
his own methods. Now in many states pro 
vision has been made for extension spe 
cialists in beekeeping who are freely at 
the service of beekeepers and who are 
giving information and demonstrations 
of the most practical sort. The teaching 
of beekeeping in the agricultural colleges 
is a development of much less than 50 
vears. The early work of Professor 
Cook at the Michigan Agricultural Col 
lege is well known, but the development 
of this work has occurred chiefly during 
the past decade. It would be a rash 
thing today to prophesy too definitely 
what this work will mean to beekeeping, 
but that it will lead to an improvement 
in the training of the beekeepers of the 
future is bevond doubt. There are now 
only a few agricultural colleges which do 
not include beekeeping courses. Provi 
sions are therefore being made for the 
training of present beekeepers through 
extension work and for the maintenance 
of the beekeeping industry through the 
training of still better beekeepers for the 
future. Of course at this stage of the 
edueational work, when it is just fairlv 
getting under wav, it is easy enough to 
point out instances of work that is not 
wholly satisfactory, as some beekeepers 
sometimes do, but it must be remembered 
that the newness of this work makes it 
almost impessible that there should be 
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enough trained 


around. 


adequately men to go 


Investigation of Beekeeping Problems. 
One of the greatest changes in bee- 
keeping during the past 50 years has 


been in the investigation of beekeeping 
problems. Fifty or even twenty-five 


years ago, the beekeepers of this country 


obtained what information they had re- 


garding bee activities chieuwy through 
personal observations and through the 


interchange of their results through the 


bee journals. The older bee journals 
were rich in such material, and it is 
somewhat unfortunate that the journals 
do not now devote more space to such 


discussions. It is perhaps a natural de- 
velopment that the investigations of bee 
keeping problems have largely become 
the work of the specialist. Just as today 
in beekeeping there are specialists in 
queen-rearing, manufacture of supplies, 
selling of bees, disease control and edu 
cational work, as well as in honey-pro 
dnetion, so there are specialists in bee 
keeping and every beekeeper 
does not now do all his own investigat 
ing. In one way this is a pity, for he is 
missing a lot of fun. 

It is probably true that more is known 
of the behavior and physiology of the 
honeybee than of any other insect. To 
day new scientific papers on these 
jects appear so fast that it is only with 
the greatest difficulty that even the re 
search specialist keeps track of this lit 
erature, and unfortunately the specialists 
in inspection, queen-rearing, honey pro 
duction and other beekeeping lines, to 
say nothing of the enthusiastic amateurs, 
never learn of most of this work. Scarce 
ly a day passes that some new or so far 
undiscovered paper does not come to the 
attention of research workers in bee 
keeping, and of course the natural con 
clusion is that some better way of cata 
loging and distributing this vast litera 
ture is needed. 


research, 


sub 


Dangers of Overemphasizing Commercial 
Aspect of Beekeeping. 


In the ‘‘good old days,’’ when every 
beekeeper of any account was an investi 
of bee activities, the foundations 
of the present beekeeping were securely 
laid, and without this work the honey 
production of this country could not have 
developed as it Furthermore, and 
this is important, these beekeepers were 
keenly alive to the necessity of knowing 
the reasons for their methods. In think 
ing over the past and present conditions 
of beekeeping, there come to mind three 
well-known beekeepers who have brought 


gator 


has. 


up their sons in beekeeping. The vounger 
men are ‘live and their fathers 
are ‘*‘back numbers’’—at least in the 


these 


wires’”’ 


opinions of the sons, if sons are 
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like most others. The younger men have 
planned their production and marketing 
operations methodically and have intro 
duced system and efficiency, and in all 
three cases have increased the number of 
colonies. In all three there has 
been a decrease in the average crop per 
colony, which can apparently not be 
blamed on a change in the nectar re 
sources, and in two cases an inadequately 
controlled 
tor in reducing the average crop. 
three cases it is feared that efficiency 
and system on a large seale have too 
largely taken the place of knowledge re 
garding bee behavior, and that without a 
change in emphasis the sons will never 
be the great beekeepers that their fathers 
were. For this condition we may blame 
a tendency to assume that efficiency 
methods may take the place of funda 
mental training. Today the beginner in 
beekeeping too often does not build as 
secure a foundation as did the beginner 
of 20 years ago, unless he is able to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
through extension and work in 
beekeeping. It was not through ‘‘ effici 
eney’’ that the present development of 
beekeeping made possible, but it 
was through the careful work of the 
early bee masters of America on bee be 
havior, which made it possible for prae 
tical beekeeping management to be de 
vised. It is true that we now need em- 
phasis on the commercial aspects of bee 
keeping, but the beginner makes a 
ous mistake if he overlooks the funda 
mentals on which beekeeping practices 
rest. 

With the specialization in research and 
teaching comes the necessity for better 
training of the men engaged in this 
work. These are no longer tasks for the 
untrained man, for it takes time, scien- 


Cases 


brood disease has been a fac 


In all 


college 


was 


ser 


tific training and infinite patience to 
solve present-day beekeeping problems. 
The easy problems have mostly been 


worked out, although the results of this 
work are not sufficiently known even to 
some of the investigators, and the prob 
lems now confronting beekeepers are 
more technical than those even of a dee 
ade ago. The demand for educators and 
research men in beekeeping makes it nee 
that additional pro 


visions be made in some of the larger uni 


essary before long 


versities for the training of such men. 


Still Better Foundation of Facts Needed. 


The future 
ing, for which we all hope and which we 
still bet 
ter foundation of facts about bees than 

have at hand. There 
course, be the corresponding advance in 
and other spe 
beekeeping, but 


development of beekeep 


all fully expect, must rest on i 


we now will, of 


organization, inspection 


cialized operations in 
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perhaps first of all there must be the in- 
creased accumulation of facts about the 
bees with which we work. Without more 
such work beekeepers will not be able to 
solve the problems incident to special lo- 
cal conditions of honey flora or disease or 
other disturbing factors. The fact is 
that so far we have been chiefly engaged 
in skimming the cream from our nectar 
resources and have in most cases not de- 
vised methods to get the utmost from 
them. The same methods of beekeeping 
are followed in detail rather too largely 
throughout the country, without due re 






INCE Hnu- . om 
S bam seed HOW ro 

ean not be 
told from bien- 
nial sweet clo 
ver seed, care 
should be used 
in buying seed, 
for there have 
been. several 
already who thought they were planting 
Hubam, only to find out later that they 
had either the biennial or a southern 
variety of annual which blooms late and 
from whch it is hard to get a seed crop 
in the northern states. 

If spring sowing is to be done in the 
north-central states, only hulled seed 
should be used and it should be well 
searified. 

If it is sown during the winter months, 
say about February, unhulled seed can 
be used, which will eliminate inoculation 
as unhulled seed needs no inoculation. 


Liming the Soil. 

The soil should be tested for acidity, 
for lime must be added if the soil is acid. 
In estimating the amount of lime neces 
sary for growing Hubam it should be re 
menbered that whereas the biennial clo 
vers make their maximum growth the sec- 
ond year, Hubam must make its growth 
in about six months, and should have 
about 50 per eent more limestone added 
than is necessary for the biennial. In 
other words if a given soil needs a two 
ton limestone application, three tons 
should be used for Hubam. 

Limestone should be applied as far in 
advanee of planting time as possible. If 
at all possible. spread it during the win 
ter months. Some limestone is low in 
ealeium earbonate, while others are high. 

All soils do not need lime; but, if much 
acid is present and a good stand of Hu 
bam is desired, liming will mean the dif 
ference between suecess and failure. I 
believe you ean not apply too much lime 
on an acid soil. 

Inoculation of the Seed. 
If you plant on soil that has not had a 





GROW 


Some Valuable Pointers on Prepara- 
tion of Soil and Saving the Seed 


By Edw. A. Winkler 
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gard to what beekeepers have called 
‘“loeality.’’ This terribly abused term, 
which has too often been used to excuse 
blunders rather than to explain differ- 
ences, is a very real thing in beekeeping, 
and to solve the problems caused by re- 
gional differences demands detailed re- 
search of the most painstaking sort. This 
will doubtless be the greatest advance of 
the next 50 years. If it is not, beekeep- 
ing will ultimately decline, although for 
a time it may show commercial advance- 
ment. 
Washington, D. C. 












good growth of 
alfalfa or 
sweet clover in 
the past two or 
three years, 
inoculation of 
the seed or soil 
will be neces- 
sary. Complete 
data on this 
subject will be found in ‘‘Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 797,’’ which ean be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

[I had good success in 1921-22 by pul- 
verizing dried earth taken from an em- 
bankment where biennial sweet clover 
has always grown very thick. I put 
about two tablespoonfuls of furniture 
glue in a quart of water, and mix a 
quart of this solution thoroughly into one 
bushel of seed, then add one to two 
quarts of the pulverized soil, mixing it 
thoroughly. The seed will be dry and 
ready ‘o plant when through mixing. 
Inoculation should not be done until 
nearly ready to plant. 

After seeding, the seed should be cov- 
ered by rolling or harrowing immediately, 
as the bright rays of the sun will kill the 
inoculation within an hour or two, if not 
covered. 

Seeding With Grain. 

At the prevailing price of Hubam seed, 
growing Hubam commercially in rows, 
cultivating and hand-weeding it are en- 
tirely out of the question, and the differ- 
ence in seed production planted alone 
broadeast and seeded in a nurse crop with 
grain is so. small that almost all acre- 
ages of Hubam in the future will be 
planted in with grain. 

If planting in with spring grains, it 
will be a good plan to dise and harrow 
the grain seed in, then broadeast the 
Hubam seed, tying a couple of beams 
from an old harrow with the teeth in 
them behind the broadeast seeder and 


HUBAM 


follow up with a eorrugated roller. The 


cultipacker is much better than the cor- 
rugated roller. In the absence of a roll- 
er, it is better to broadeast the Hubam 
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seed before harrowing the grain seed in. 
Sweet clover requires a well settled and 
firm seed bed, with just enough loose 
soil on the surface to permit the seed to 
be well covered. 

A field of oats and Hubam last April 
was planted with an endgate seeder, first 
diseing the oats in, then seeding the Ilu 
bam and harrowing crosswise. It is a 
good plan to seed as early as the weather 
will permit, the earlier the better. Al 
though there is a critical time when the 
seed is in the milk stage that a killing 
frost will injure it, as soon as the clover 
has rooted it will stand some very cold 
weather. I had a field in 1921 that was 
one inch out of the ground when it turned 
cold and three inches of snow fell, yet 
the stand was good, very few plants hav 
ing been killed. 

When planting in winter grain a good 
plan is to seed in very unsettled weather 
with a hand grass-seeder that covers 
about 16 feet wide, allowing the rains to 
wash the seed in, as at that time the soil 
is spongy and porous and it is almost im 
possible to get the horses on it. Planting 
with a press drill is much better if the 
ground is dry early enough to go on with 
a horse. 

Amount of Seed Per Acre. 

Some growers are advocating 15 pounds 
of Hubam seed per acre when sown with 
grain. I have seen excellent stands that 
were planted, 10 pounds per acre, on 
well-limed If the soil is hard clay 
15 pounds will not be any too much, but 
10 pounds will be plenty on a black bot 
tom-land soil. I have very good 
stands this year planted five pounds per 
acre, but they were a bit thin after the 
grain was cut off. Seed that lies in the 
ground all winter seems to get a better 
start in the spring than spring-planted 
seed. 

Oceasionally a plant of Hubam will 
seed its first year, live over winter and 
will resemble the biennial but grows much 
larger than the biennial. These plants 
are rare and rather far apart. Whether 
the seed of the second year will revert 
to the biennial form or not is not known, 
but I will plant a few ounces of this seed 
next spring to aseertain what percentages 
will be annual and biennial. 

The Hubam will be just starting to 
bloom when the grain is eut off. and in 
side of two weeks after the grain is eut 
the stubbles will have many shoots on 
and become whiter with bloom every day, 
especially if a rain comes shortly after 
eutting the grain. 


soils. 


seen 


If sown in a nurse crop and nipped off 
with the grain, it is set back a little; but 


the field seems to mature more evenly, 
does not grow so tall and rank, vet has 
many more branehes than when seeded 


alone broadeast. 
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Harvesting the Seed Crop. 

Almost all fields here were cut with a 
grain binder early in the morning while 
the dew was on, although good success 
was obtained on one field cut with a self- 
rake mower. While there may have been 
some seed lost when cut with the mower, 
two bags of seed per load were secured. 
Time in cutting as well as twine was 
saved. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 836 gives 
complete data on harvesting and thrash- 
ing the seed crop. 

When to Cut for Seed. 

A good way to determine when the 
seed crop is ready to cut is to test several 
average places in the field. Draw an arm- 
ful together as if it were cut and tied 
vith a binder. Then determine whether 
three-fourths of the seed pods in the 
bundle are brown to black. If so, it is 
ready to eut, for there is enough nourish- 
ment in the stalks for the other one 
fourth, they being all full-grown. 

There will still be some in bloom at the 
time of cutting, but one must take the 


average. The lowest land, which will not 


be so far along, may be left a week long 
er. Being so late at the time of harvest 
ing, Hubam needs about two weeks to 
dry before hulling. 

Hulling the Seed. 

The No. 9 Birdsell Huller is the only 
huller I know of that is adapted to hull 
ing sweet clover successfully. The huller 
being a rather complicated machine and 
sweet clover hulling a bit new, very few 
hulling jobs I have seen have been satis 
factory. I believe the fault lies with the 
operator of the machine. Most operators 
fail to set the rasps up close enough and 
allow some seed to come out unhulled; 
whereas if enough wind is put on and the 
tailboard lowered, all unhulled will 
be blown over into the tailing elevator to 
continue around through the rasp again. 

Although the seed is not quite clean 
when run through a grain separator 
equipped with the hulling attachments, 
it gets all the seed and hulls every seed. 
The regular clover sieve made of perfor 
ated zine, which is part of the equip 
ment, has perforations too small; but in 
using regular window screen of the 14 
mesh galvanized wire, all the unhulled 
clover passes over it and into the auger 


seed 


and thenee back through the coneaves, 
while the hulled seed passes through the 
sereen and out the spout. The seed has 


a little more chaff and dirt, but is read 
ily cleaned up with a good fanning mill. 

The expense of a separator is much 
less than the huller and takes the clover 
just as fast as a No. 9 Birdsell. All that 
is needed extra is the hulling attach- 
ments, which ean be bought very reason 
ablv. 

The picture in the December issue of 
Gleanings, ‘‘lWulling Sweet Clover,’’ is 
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a Port Huron separator and did fine 

work. Two International separators also 
did well. 

A correction should be made in my last 

article, ‘‘Hubam as a Farm Crop.’’ The 


JANUARY, 1923 


sentence on page 763 should read, ‘‘ There 
is no bloat with Ilubam as with alfalfa,’’ 
instead of ‘for with alfalfa and other le- 
gumes,’’ as there printed. 


Joliet, Tl. 
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BROOD ALL IN ONE STORY 


Some Advantages of the Large Brood-Chamber 
Over Two-Story Hives 


The cartoon in the November issue, 
page 701, does not represent me fairly. 
| was speaking of the decision to change 
from an 8-frame to a 12-frame hive and 
did not have in mind to deny that a 
still larger hive might not be better. 1 
do not call a hive with two &-frame bodies 
on top of one another, an 8-frame hive 
at all. I call that a 16-frame hive with 
a bad handicap. Do you remember at 


the Cornell University short course in 
beekeeping, I said that I had never re 


S-frame to the 
hearing you 
little ashamed 
larger. 
matter which | 
would have the 
brood, all in one story. 
leaves a lower brood 
into an upper, she is 


gretted changing from the 
12-frame hive; but, after 
and Dr. Phillips, | felt a 
that I did not have a 

There is another 
to bring out. I 
intended for the 
When the queen 
chamber to pass 


want 
combs, 


very reluctant to return to the lower 
body. These lower chambers often be 
come largely a house in ruins. By widen 
ing the brood-chamber, each super has 
more capacity and the bees a less dis 
tance to go to store their surplus. Oh! 
ves, | know about the heavy supers; the 
trouble with us is that we cannot get 
more weight in the supers. 

When there is a good honey flow, many 
things will work well, which do not work 
well with a moderate or poor honey flow. 
Behind a division-board is not a good 


place to build comb, vet, in 
the bees make not the 


a good flow, 
least objection. 


Brantford, Ont. R. F. Holtermann. 

|Mr. Holtermann here points out an 
objection to the Standard 10-frame hive 
that is not often mentioned in discus 
sions of the hive question. Those who 
use standard-sized hives find it neces 
sary for best results fo put the queen 
back into the lower story about three 
weeks after the second story was given, 
and confine her there by means of the 
queen-excluder. When a large number of 


colonies are operated, this involves con 
siderable labor, which can be avoided if 
a large brood-chamber is used. On the 
other hand, many advoeates of the stand 
ard hives believe that loaning the 
(preferably containing dark 
as soon as more needed 
during the peak of brood-rearing of early 
spring, then later putting her back into 
the lower storv, the combs of which are 


queen 
a super 


combs) room is 


rapidly being vacated by emerging bees, 
not only stimulates early brood-rearing 
to the uttermost, but at the 


same time 


greatly reduces the tendeney to swarm 
and causes more energetic super work, 


especially if the second super is placed on 
the queen-excluder and the former second 
story is placed on top as the third story. 


These advantages, they claim, more than 


pay for the time required in putting the 
queen down into the lower story. Of 
course these advantages will be more 
fully realized in some localities than in 


others.— Editor. ] 
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SOME LOCALITY DIFFERENCES 


A Comparison of Beekeeping Conditions in the 
South and West 


Having kept bees in Virginia, Missis 
sippi and California, | have noted 
of the differences in locations. 

As Virginia is my native state I 
take it up first. In this section we 
quite a variety of honey 


some 


will 
have 
plants, but no 


one honey flow of great importance. Hard 
maple gives the bees a start in brood 


rearing early in March, with elder fur 
nishing lots of pollen. Then comes fruit 


bloom which sometimes gives a little sur 


plus and fills the hives with brood and 
bees, making this a very good section for 


package bees. Then we have locust fol 
lowed by tulip tree or poplar, neither 
vielding very much as the trees are too 


seattering. White clover comes on about 
May 15. It gives our best honey flow, 
sometimes yielding two or three supers 


of comb honey, which is rather surpris 
ing when one notes how seattering it is. 
It usually runs into July, and is followed 
by a dearth, which lasts until aster bloom 
in September. Nine vears out of ten the 
asters furnish plenty to carry the 
through the winter. I have never noticed 
any bad effects from aster honey as win 
ter stores. Of course, there are lots of 
other plants that yield a little, such as 
sumac, persimmon, thistle and goldenrod, 
but they are not important. 

I spent four vears in Mississippi rear- 
ing queens and in general beekeeping in 
the sweet clover belt. One of the worst 
features in this section is the lack of an 
early honey flow, and if there isn’t an 
abundance of winter left on, it 
means the use of lots of sugar in the 
spring. Berry bloom and little wild flow 
ers help out, and oceasionally there is 
honevdew, but there is seldom any- 


bees 


stores 


some 
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thing of much importance until sweet 
clover (melilotus alba), which begins 
about June 1, and if weather conditions 
ure favorable lasts six weeks. It yields 
a wonderful crop of white honey, good 
colonies running as much as 400 pounds 
ot extracted honey, but it is by no means 
a sure crop. We have a good honey flow 
from sweet clover only about every six 
or eight years, while some years are al 
niost a complete failure. After sweet clo 
ver there is a dearth followed in August 
by bitterweed, which produces a bitter 
honey unfit for anything but bee food. It 
very seldom yields a surplus, and is fol 
lowed closely by Spanish needle, a golden 
yellow honey of fair tlavor, although it is 
almost always mixed with bitterweed or 
goldenrod honey. There are some other 
fall flowers of less importance including 
and eotton, but it usually takes 
all of them to put the bees in good shape 
for winter and the long spring, 
clover 


asters 


so sweet 
is the only plant of any import- 
ance as surplus. 


1 spent one year rearing queens and 
producing extracted honey in the San 
Joaquin Valley, California. There the 


willow is the first bloom in the spring, 
followed by filaree and wild mustard 
starting the latter part of February. 
These are followed closely by fruit bloom, 
which gives a continuous stimulative hon 


ey flow and puts the colonies in fine 
shape for orange, the first main honey 


flow, beginning about April 20 and last 
ing from ten days to three weeks. The 
amount of orange blossom honey depends 
mainly on the weather although orange 
always produces a fair crop, averaging 
10 to 100 pounds of extracted honey, 
with best colonies going 200 pounds or 
more. It is, in my opinion, one of the 
best white honeys produced. 


Eucalyptus (Australian gum) is well 
on when and in some 
few sections it produces a fair surplus of 
white honey of a peculiar flavor, lasting 
well into July and almost until alfalfa 
starts, which is as soon as the weather 
becomes good and hot. 


orange closes, 


Alfalfa produees an average of 25 to 
100 pounds and sometimes more, depend 
ing mainly on how early the farmers cut 
it, which is soon after it blooms. This is 
a good grade honey running from white 
to light amber, and ranks next to orange 
in this district. There is then a number 
of less important plants that help put 
bees in shape for winter, including al 
kali weed, blue curl and wild sunflowers, 
making almost a continuous honey fiow 
from February to October. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
as far as honey plants are coneerned 
California is in the lead, but there is al 
ways some drawback to all good loca 
tions, the main one here being foul brood 
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of both kinds. Then, too, a person has 
to practice migratory beekeeping in this 
locality, moving two or three times a 
season, which, as those who have tried it 
know, is quite a little job. 

Neither in Virginia nor Mississippi is 
moving practiced to any extent, but I 
sometimes think it would be a paying 
proposition, especially on the improved 
roads where a truck can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Mississippi is practically free from 
brood diseases, while Virginia has Euro 
pean foul brood in a few sections, but, as 
far as I ean learn, there is no American 
foul brood in this state. 

Wintering conditions are practically 
the same in all three places, the bees be 
ing left on their summer stands unpro 
teeted. I think that in Virginia, at least, 
packing would pay, but I have never 
tried anything except wrapping them in 
reofing paper, which is some help. 

Summing them up, it will be seen that 
California averages best for honey, while 
the others, with freedom from foul brood 
and the nearness to northern markets, are 
better for rearing bees and queens. 

Scottsville, Va. M. 8S. Fortune. 
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PORTO RICAN BEEKEEPING 


Changing Conditions Present a Possible Menace 
to the Industry 


Until within the past year or two 
there were no back-lot beekeepers on t} is 
island. Most bees had from 
50 colonies up to 1000 or more. Practie 
ally all beekeepers were producing honey 
for export purposes. The local consump 
tion of honey is very small, being not 


owners of 


over one-tent! of one per cent of the 
honey produced here. 
If foul brood should ever reach the 


island, this condition would make it com 
paratively easy to handle. All the bees, 
being in large apiaries, would be readily 
located. Also the equipment in such api 
is naturally movable-frame hives, 
and all inspectors of apiaries know the 
value of this one thing. 


aries 


Unfortunately this condition is slowly 
being broken into by the poor laboring 
people who reside in the country—the so 


called peon elass. These workers, as a 
rule, are unable to read or write. They 
would be elassed as undesirable addi 


tions to any modern progressive commun 
itv. Their financial condition is deplor 
able, and naturally under this condition 
it is impossible for them to invest the 
necessary capital for modern movable 
frame hives. As a result, when traveling 
over the island, one sees today a colony 
of bees here and there in anything from 
a box 8x 8x10 inehes to a shipping crate 
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measuring +x4x6 feet. They are to be 
seen in cheese boxes and 50-gallon barrels. 
lL have seen several hived in a couple of 
leafstalks of the Royal Palm. 

This tendency of the peon to keep bees 
may be a good one from the standpoint of 
the peon, but it is not a good thing for 
the professional. If the peon secured a 
fair yield from his colonies, it might be of 
more value to himself and to the island at 
large. As the hives are but excuses for 
the real thing, so the owners are only ex- 
cuses for beekeepers, and poor ones at 
that. Under these conditions there is nat 
urally but little honey secured by this 
<class of beekeepers. 

This is a growing menace to the profes 
sional beekeeper. If foul brood ever 
reaches the island, it will be much more 
difficult to combat. The inspector would 
have difficulty in locating the individual 
colonies. Also, those who would have sue 
cumbed to the disease would be a source 
of infection for the entire neighborhood. 
As the peon class is lax in his housekeep 
ing, it would never enter his head to de 
stroy the empty box. 

It is to be hoped the Insular Govern 
ment will endeavor to put a stop to the 
small holder of box hives. I judge this 
would be possible, for this class has tak 
en dictation from the governing classes 
for centuries. The professional pays a 
stiff revenue tax on his investment to the 
Insular Government. The peon, having 
no real investment, pays nothing. It 
would be wise for the beekeepers of the 
island if they would jointly endeavor to 
put a stop to this growing danger. 

Aibonito, Porto Rico. P. G. Snyder. 
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A SUN-PORCH ATTACHMENT 


Vestibule Covered with Glass Adds to Comfort 
of Bees in Winter 


The glass sun-porch attachment to the 
Kootenay hive-ease, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations, has now been 
tried for two or three winters in British 
Columbia, and the consensus of opinion 
of those who have used it seems to be 
that it is a distinct advantage. There 
can be little doubt that it adds to the 
warmth and comfort of the hive and pre 
vents a considerable amount of bee mor 
tality during the winter and early spring. 
The bees have a protected and well-light 
ed air space of about five inches, between 
the inner and outer entrances, into which 
the snow cannot penetrate, and cold 
winds are kept at bay. This protection 
enables the bees to bring out the dead 
ones all the winter long so that floor 
boards are kept clean and sweet. 


. 
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The outer entrance of the hive-case is 
two inches deep and 15% inches long. The 
wooden framework of the sun porch is 
made just large enough to push into this 
opening, as far as it will go, up against 
the entrance block at the inner entrance. 





Glass sun porch for winter vestibule 


The glass, which is 2%4 inehes wide and 
1514 inches long, rests on the sloping ends 
of the poreh, which project about two 
inches over the alighting-board. <A _ piece 
of tin is nailed on the bottom of each 
of the sloping ends and turned up in 
front so as to form a resting place for 
the glass, and keep it in position. When 
in position the bottom edge of the glass 
is three-eighths of an ineh above the 














Sun porch in place on Kootenay winter case 


sloping alighting-board so that the bees 
have a clear runway all along. There is 
a small opening in the center of the 
framework at the top of the glass, made 
by cutting out a small piece, % inch deep 
and ™% ineh long, from the edge of the 
piece of wood that connects the two 
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ends. This small opening lets any bees 


fly out that may run up the glass. 

When the sun porch is used bees can 
be left without attention all the winter, 
even in the deepest snow, as there is 
very little danger of suffocation through 
entrances becoming blocked with snow or 
ice. In the early spring when the snow is 
melting, and the space inside the glass is 
warmed up by the sun’s rays, the bees 
seem to revel in this, and become thor 
strengthened before attempting 
to fly out into the colder air. The sun 
porch is also quite a protection against 
robbing. It is removed about the end of 
April. Its cost is trifling, and there is 
next to no trouble in putting it in posi 
tion and taking it away. 


Nelson, B.C. W. J. Sheppard. 


oughly 
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BREEDING BETTER BEES 


Great Difference in Distance Bees Travel in 
Search of Nectar 


Much has been written lately in regard 
to how far honeybees will go to get hon 
ey; and, oh, such variations of distance! 
Yet I can agree with most of the reports, 
for | have had bees that would not go one 
and a half miles, and others that would 
go seven miles. 

Some 20 years ago we had a dry sea 
son, and, except for the orange honey 
flow, there was no honey crop at all in 
southern California. At that time I had 
an apiary of 250 colonies located one and 
a half miles east of an orange grove. 
They were black and hybrid bees, and 
were in fine condition. The prevailing 
wind blew the scent of the orange blos 
soms to the bees all day long, so that any 
person in the apiary could plainly smell 
Yet the bees did not make 
any attempt to find the nectar. Every 
day I thought the bees would begin work 
on the blossoms, as they were in plain 
view of the apiary with nothing but level 
grain fields between. One afternoon at 
about 3 o’cloeck | visited an apiary be 
tween my bees and the orange grove. It 
was about 200 vards from the grove. 
There | found about 20 supers of comb 
honey had been taken off, most of the 
from the honey, and the 
supers placed on end back of the hives 
in order that the rest of the bees might 
There was no robbing at all, but 
the bees were rolling in the honey. 

That night I lay awake puzzling over 
the situation, and finally hit on a plan 
for leading the bees to the grove without 
moving the hives. After uneapping part 
of the honey, | loaded about eight ex 
tracting-supers of honey on to a light 
wagon and left it standing in the apiary. 
How the bees did go after that honey! I 
eould hardly see the wagon. | pulled it 


the blossoms. 


bees shaken 


leave. 
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by hand slowly toward the orange grove, 
with the bees following clear into the 
grove. it took me over five hours to 
travel the one and one-half miles, and 
there was a stream of bees between that 
wagon and the aplary. 

After towing the bees to the blossoms 
1 was disappointed to find they paid these 
no attention whatever. So Ll covered up 
most of the honey, allowing but few of 
the bees to get at it. Soon they began 
working on the flowers, every blossom of 
which contained a drop of nectar. That 
night I removed the wagon and honey, 
and next morning, after spending a,short 
time looking for the honey, the bees soon 
settled down to work on the blossoms. 
About five per cent of my colonies wait 
ed two days before starting work on the 
orange grove; but in a week’s time they 
had gathered an average of 30 pounds of 
extracted honey. Now the strange part 
of it is that, at the opening of the next 
season, they worked on the orange flow 
of their own aceord, even though there 
was sage honeytnear by. The honey gath 
ered was a mixture of sage and orange. 


Some 15 vears ago I bought a small run 
down apiary in a valley seven miles east 
of the Redlands orange groves. | bought 
the bees in June and requeened them that 
using a breeding queen from 
The next spring those bees went 
the seven miles to the orange groves—a 
thing they had never done before. For 
six years I kept bees there and bred 
from the queens whose colonies gathered 
the most orange honey. By comparing 
this apiary with other apiaries I had in 
close range of the oranges, | would say 
that at the start they gathered one-fourth 
as much surplus as the bees close to the 
At the end of five years they 
stored about half as much. 


season, 


Texas. 


oranges. 


Since so much has been written in re 
gard to how far bees will fly, and in 
view. of the above experience, | have 
given this matter considerable thought 
and have evolved the following plan: In 
September (in California) select 25 colo 
nies from a large apiary of good breed 
ing stock; load them on a truck and take 
them out on the desert where there is 
water but no honey—not a drop for 20 
miles. Such plaees are easily found on 
the Colorado desert. Now, after they 
are fully settled, load on a light truck 
about ten extracting supers of honey of 
good quality. Leave one super 100 yards 
from the bees, another in line with the 
first, but 100 yards further, and so on 
until it comes to the last, which will be 
1100 vards from the apiary. Now go 
back and get the first one (the one near 
est the bees) and earry it the farthest. 
By repeating this process I believe that 
one or two of those colonies will follow 


15 miles. That is my guess. sv care 
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fully marking the bees one could find to 
a certainty how far each colony will go. 
Now if we requeen an apiary of two or 
three hundred with the queen making 
the best record, and continue repeating 


the experiment for several years, | be 
lieve we shall have better bees than we 
have ever dreamed of. R. Powell. 


Riverside, Calif. 
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HONEY FROM HYMETTUS 
The Far-Famed Honey from the Heather-Cov- 


ered Mountain of Greece 


A jar of honey from Hymettus, with 
a plaiting of reeds woven round it 
cunningly by some hand that maybe it 
self had cut them for the purpose in the 
little marshy dale near the monastery, 
where in spring the hyacinth and dark 
violet crocus weave tapestries! There is 
like the honey of Hymettus 
the oldest known, and the finest, too. Not 
even the honey of Narbonne, limpid as 
the crystal stream—much much 
advertised honeys of Australasia and of 
California—can be reasonably compared 
with that which ancients other than Hor- 
ace knew to be superlative, so far back 
can the mention of the Hymettie honey 
be extended. If only the Greeks were 
wise folks, and pushed trade with a most 
lucrative form of export instead of push 
ing revolutions! 


no honey 


less the 


As far back as history goes Hymettus, 
that far-famed mountain of Attica, about 
two miles from Athens, has been famous 
for its bees and their honey. But through 
out all Greece honey is usually plentiful, 
and is better and more aromatic than in 
other lands, owing doubtless to the con 
ditions of climate there being most fa 
vorable to the growth of the ‘‘labiatae’’ 
from which draw the de 
licious, fragrant and matter 
called honey. 


much of 
nutritive 


bees 


Iivmettus itself was once upon a time 
more abundantly carpeted with flowers 
than even at present, and these enameled 
its dales and slopes so thickly, and pene 
trated into the woods, that hounds, on ae 
count of the strong fragrance, often lost 
all seent of their game. There is, though, 
like which for cen 
turies the works of nature as well as of 
human hands have been, as much as pos 
sible, destroved ruthlessly. In the 
tinued wars and insurrections 
shrubs were cut 
spared the 
next 
Ilyvmettus 
the other 


slopes and in its dales are 


no land Greece in 


con 
and 
down, and what the axe 
burned to 
their 


trees 


raise 
Today 
vegetation than 
Attica. On its 
patches of the 


shepherds 


vear for flocks. 


erass 
has no more 


mountains of 


wild olive, with shrubs of myrtle, laurel 
and oleander, and seattered pines grow 
here and there, particularly near the 
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monastery; otherwise this celebrated hill 
of antiquity is bare of arboreal growth. 


But Hymettus is still a hill of sweet 
aromatic herbs and plants such as you 
get in many of the Cyclades, out of 


which comes the only honey at all fit to 
be compared with that of Hymettus. 
There grows the broom in its golden 
glory, and there the flowering sage and 
sweet lavender, perfuming the air as you 
may find only in Alemtejo in Portugal; 
there, too, the thyme, marjoram, dittany, 
germander, coriander, basil, savory, mint, 
pennyvroval, rosemary and many others. 
Ilymettus is a paradise of the honeybee, 
like many other spots in Greece. Yet it 
is probable that on all the mountains of 


Attiea there are not 8,000 hives, where 
ought to be 80,000, and the source of 
steady lucratfve trade instead of the 


shepherds’ desultory undertaking. 

A jar of honey from the Hymettus! Its 
fragrance brings up the early morn, with 
mist clinging to the sides of the hollows 
and hanging gauzelike among the arbu 
tus and oleander, the earth dank and 
fresh with dew, the gray dawn suffused 
with quickening rose, and in the distance 
the blue hills and Athens—brings up the 
pomp and pride of sunset giving way to 
the young moon growing clearer and 
clearer in that dull orange twilight such 
Still more distinet 
is the sleepy sun-baked afternoon, with 
the hive-bees and = wild hovering 
about the flowering broom, and Andretto, 
clad in nigh his barest, lying in the shade 
of a bush of lavender, drowsily 
playing on a reed to the silvery tinkling 
of his flock ’s bells, as they browse on the 


as Greece only shows. 


bees 


great 


grass which is thick with sweet-smelling 
fennel and thyme. Softy he pipes to 
himself, even as did his forerunner when 
Pan and Pandemus haunted the wooded 
glades of Ilymettus, and ate this honey 
of the gods. N. Tourneur. 
Thundersley, Southend, England. 
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BEEKEEPING IN GERMANY 


In view of the expense and senreityv of 
sugar in Germany, the demand for honey 


has greatly increased since the war. In 
spite of this, however, domestic supply 


has decreased. According to statisties 


the number of beehives in Prussia and in 
the Prussian Province had dropped 15.54 
per cent 1912 to 1921. Only in the 
Schleswig-Hlolstein has the 


from 
province ot 
number slightly increased, all other parts 
of the country falling 
off. The chief provinces for the produe 
are still East Prussia, Bran 
Silesia, Pomeranian and 
Report of U.S. Consul 
Frankfort on Main, Get 


showing a heavy 


tion of honey 
denburg, L 
Ilanovel 

ee yf 


manv. 


mwel 
From 
Dumont, 
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O Bees In 
D vert Thick 
Sugar Svr 

up if Fed Late 
in the Fall?’’ 
asks the Editor 
of Gleanings 
on page 760. I 
should have an 
"van" 
ago, but 
hada ‘“sperience,’”’ 


swered 
» » ' > - 
six months now alas! we have 


as little Tommie said 


at camp meeting. Heretofore we have 
had little trouble. Thick sugar syrup 
when fed would granulate no more than 
the honey in the combs, if as much. The 
first lot of sugar we bought this fall 
worked as well as usual. Then we bought 
another lot and ‘‘O dear!’’ such work! 


We thought at first it was the fault of 
the help (a new man) who dissolved and 
melted it. When fed it quickly formed 
fine grains that settled and closed the 
small holes in the feeders so the bees 
could not get the liquid part, and the 
rest within a dav or two became a semi 
solid or solid mass of ervstallized sugar. 


A more experienced man tried melting 
up, with little or no better results. It 


made us a ‘theap’’ of trouble. Feeders 
had to be taken off and cleaned and 
sugar remelted with tartarie acid before 
it could be used. This, with yards 10 or 
12 miles made us considerable 
trouble. I never saw anything like it be 
fore, and hope I may never see it again. 


away, 


* * * 


We are certainly grateful for experi 


ments made at Medina showing the de 
gree of inversion at different times in 
sugar svrup, fed to bees, and when it 
takes place. 

* * * 


The explanation of ‘‘How Moisture 
Escapes from the Hive,’’ interested me 
greatly, as given on page 760 by the Edi- 
tor of Gleanings in Bee Culture. The ex- 
planation seems very satisfactory, and of 
exeeeding value to us who have not the 
scientifie training or instruments’ to 
work out such problems. I am satisfied 
that where porous packing is used it is 
often quite too porous or open for the 
best results. On the other hand, my ex 
perience with sealed covers has been far 
from satisfactory. 


* * * 


Again, ‘*Is Moisture Within the Hive 
Detrimental to the Bees?’’ page 761. I 
should answer ‘‘ Yes, unless the colony is 
sufficiently strong or the temperature 
* sufficiently high so the bees can cover 
the combs.’’ It does not require that 
the moisture of the hive should be 
enough to run down the sides of the 
hive or over the combs to make mischief. 


SIFTINGS 
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Mold will start 
even if there 
is a little mois- 
ture in the 
cells of 
pollen or old 
dark combs, if 
outside the clus 
ter of bees. So I 
would say, 
‘*Let us keep our bees as warm in winter 
as we can here in the North and not dis 
turb their quiescence; also as dry as we 
ean, even if we have to reduce the size of 
the brood-chamber to do so.’’ It may be 
well to remember that the atmosphere at 
a temperature of 60 degrees will hold 
three times the water in suspension that 
it will at 30 degrees; so, if we raise the 
temperature from 30 degrees to 60 de- 
grees, it will change a moist or wet at- 
mosphere to a dry one. 


* 


‘‘Can the combs be saved that have 
become infeeted with American foul 
brood?’’ It certainly looks feasible, and 
quite possible after reading Dr. Hutzel 


man’s most interesting paper on this 
subject, page 764. The next question 


that comes to me is, ‘‘ Will it pay?’’ Will 
not the time required and cost of the 
solution and loss of it by evaporation be 
equal to the value of combs saved? Would 
not the combs, if melted and made into 
wax and foundation, be of as much 
value? Perhaps the Doctor can answer. 
It is no small satisfaction to know that 
a problem that has vexed the beekeepers 
of the world for has at last been 
solved, it indeed it has been, as now 
seems probable. 


ages 


. * * 


Wm. H. Wolford, on page 
cusses in a most interesting way the 
**Co-operative Movement.’’ I have not 
given this subject the attention it de 
serves. It has some way seemed too far 
away, too nebulous, or top-heavy, so far 
as beekeepers were concerned. Mr. Wol- 
ford, however, offers suggestions 
that seem so full of good old-fashioned 
common sense that I cannot help ealling 
attention to them. He ‘*Small 
groups of producers might well band to 
gether as a start towards future consoli- 
dations, and place upon the market a 
branded product.’’ Then he shows the 
value of branded goods. Again, he says, it 
is not enough to advertise honey simply 
as honey any more than for a shirt fae 
tory simply to advertise that they have 
shirts for sale. It must be a particular 
brand, worthy the attention of prospect- 
ive buyers. The whole article is well worth 
the careful attention of those interested 
in Co operation. 


770, dis 


some 


says, 
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HEN the ¢ shipped east 
busy man : B in the fall. 
‘ j j Oh) Whether he 

Prey ; u ; Seeing California From a Roadster x M my is vi 

ges tor trip CONSTANCE ROOT BOYDEN NY delicate to 

from Los An (Stancy Puerden) BS stand shipping 
geles to San I do not know, 

Francisco and but I cannot 

back we in recall tasting 

tended to re- the fresh Mus 


turn as we went, by the coast route, as 
we both dreaded the heat which we might 
encounter by the inland route. But after 
four days of chilly weather in the San 
Francisco Bay region we were willing to 
risk the possible heat, particularly as we 
both love to see new country and dislike 


to retrace our steps when it can be 
avoided. 
We left Berkeley immediately after 


breakfast and soon turned east through a 
little pass which led us into the great 
San Joaquin Valley. Unlike the pretty lit 
tle valleys of the coast route this great 
valley, about 50 miles wide, between the 
Coast Range and the high Sierras, ex- 
tends from the Sacramento Valley down 
through the center of the state to the 
Tehachapis, and is so level it reminds 
one of prairie lands. Those long stretches 
of straight, perfect road are a tempta 
tion to the motorist to keep his foot on 
the gas. I never have been really sue- 
cessful in convineing the energetic man 
who married me nearly a quarter of a 
century ago that there is no need of hurry 
when traveling by motor, especially on a 
semi-vaeation. Consequently our pace was 
something like 35 miles an hour, and my 
impressions of the San Joaquin Valley 
are a little blurred. I shall have to write 
of it as a whole rather than comment on 


the various regions through which we 
passed. 
BELIEVE the valley is ealled the 
‘Granary of California,’’ and is also 


the most productive section of the state 
for general agriculture. (Just see how 
the superlatives will creep into a Cali- 
fornia article in spite of a writer’s reso- 
lutions to write with moderation. It 
can’t be done. One loves or hates Cali- 
fornia, and in either case he is apt to ex 
press himself with superlatives.) But in 
early Oetober what impresses the traveler 
is the grapes, raisin grapes, both the Mus 


eat and Thompson’s Seedless, table 
grapes of several varieties and wine 


granes, although T am not proud to list 
the latter under that name. Most of,the 
grapes had been picked, but we saw a 
few still on the vines and many drying 
on large travs between the vines. 

To my taste the Museat grape is the 
most delicious of all the California 
grapes, much finer and richer in flavor 
than the Tokayvs and Malagas which are 


eat grape in the East. It is a white grape, 
similar in appearance to the Malaga, but 
turns purple when sun-dried. 

At the southern California Fair, in Riv 
erside, which we attended after our re 
turn, those in charge of the Kings County 


exhibit were generously giving away 
great bunches of raisin grapes. Seated 


on an upturned packing box and waiting 
for the busy man, who was judging, I ate 
so many of those raisin grapes that a bee 
keeper’s wife confided to me later that 
she was quite ashamed of me and feared 
for my health. Some 6f the grapes were 
a little shriveled and discolored. These I 
disearded until the busy man came up 
and showed me they were fresh raisins, 
and then I found they were even more 
delicious than the fresh grapes. A grape 
which is three-fourths through the drying 
process has an exquisite flavor. 

To return to the subject of the San 
Joaquin Valley, 95% of the total raisin 
crop of California is grown in the eight 
counties of that valley, and California 
grows all the raisins grown in the United 
States except for a limited amount grown 
in Arizona. Of this 95%, 70% is grown 
in Fresno County. Fresno County’s rai- 
sin production is now approximately half 
the world’s total and is more than three 
times that of Spain, which long was the 
leading raisin-produeing country of the 
world. 

One would think there is danger that 
raisin production will soon exeeed the de 
mand; but as it is known that the per 
capita home consumption of raisins is not 
much more than half what it is in Great 
Britain and some other countries which 
do not produce raisins, there is likely to 
be a steadily growing market. 


NOTHER fruit which is particularly 

suited to the San Joaquin Valley, es 

pecially the central part, is the fig. 
Sun-dried they are shipped all over the 
country. The pressed fig is well known ev 
erywhere; but the simple dried fig, which 
may be soaked and cooked in various 
wavs like the dried peach and apricot, is 
not so well known. We Boydens are ex- 
tremely fond of preserved figs and fig 
jam, made from the fresh figs, and when 
mv stock becomes low T am going to ex 
periment in replenishing it from the dried 
figs, soaked and made into jam. T only 
hope the producers of the dried figs have 
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not made the mistake of sulphuring away 
most of the fine flavor, as has been done 
with some brands of evaporated peaches. 

Fig trees are frequently used to border 
orchards of other fruits, but in Madera 
County (I think it was in Madera Countyy 
but we went by pretty fast we saw a 
sign reading ‘£12,000 acres in this tract 
ure to be planted to figs.’’ 

Fig trees with their large, oddly shaped 
leaves are interesting from the fact that 
no blossom precedes the fruit which starts 
right out from the stem. The Biblical 
one’s own vine and fig tree’’ has 
appealed to me. We have the 
vines prapevines deciduous 
fruits and even an avocado, but have not 
yet acquired our own fig tree. 


phrase = 
always 


P oranges, 


lL always have been much interested in 
raisins, figs and dates, perhaps because 
thev ure nature’s own sweets, similar to 
the more concentrated honey, and I be 
lieve they and honey are the most health 
ful sweets, especially for children. Maybe 
vou have noticed that the flavor of hon- 
with that of the 


sweet dried fruits, and choice confections 


ey blends deliciously 


and preserves may be made by combining 
them 


U'T raisins and figs are by no means 
B the only important crops in the San 

Joaquin Valley, although the long, 
so particularly well 
adapted to ripening and sun-curing them. 
Olives, both for pickling and oil, are 
grown extensively, Knglish walnuts, 
pears, apricots, apples, 


wart Summers are 


peaches, prunes, 


oranges, lemons, limes, pomegranates, 
avocados and berries of all kinds are pro 
duced in When one takes 
into consideration the fact that enormous 
quantities of 


valley, and other grains from 


abundance. 


wheat are grown in this 
Kgyptian 
corn to riee, that it produces cotton and 
egetables of all kinds he realizes that a 
list of 

1 


crops which could not be produced 
voulk ‘ 


be short) indeed, 


There is: 
tendeney to little farms and in 


i 
crowing 
tensive cultivation, just as in other parts 
of the United States. Intensive cultiva 
stronger term in this state where 
r crop of some sort can be in the 
beamed thee ear around, 
Muelh poultry is 

herds of 

in Jonquin valley but in the vallevs on 
the coust route and on the sides of hills 


ind mountains The 


raised, and we saw 
grazing cattle not only in the 


fields were brown, 
but in spite of that facet the enttle all 


looked plump and well fed Thev must 
have iccess to some of the fine alfalfa 
vhich was so benutifullv green in fields 
sentter throughout the state 
m 1 e the homeward trip, some 
W 10 iles, in two davs, spending 
onl one night on the way We 
“T rl enough the seeond morning to 
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drive 20 miles before breakfast, for which 
our appetites were very good, it is need 
less to remark. A little before noon we 
approached the mountains where the 
Coast Range meets the Sierras, forming 
what is known as the Tehachapis, divid 
ing southern California from the north. 
To tell the truth, it was the prospect of 
the drive along that wonderful Rid 
road which influenced me to vote for the 
inland route home. 

The first part of the mountain trip led 
upward through a winding canyon into 
high g valleys, gradually 
higher and higher. There was a gurglin 
stream running through the little valley 
there were cattle and horses grazing in 
them and there were scattered homes and 
We stopped for lunch at a little 
hotel near a high mountain lake. 

In other mountain passes which we had 
traversed we had climbed until the road 
renehed a definite summit from which it 
was all down grade, although being one 
of those easily deluded indiyiduals who 
are never sure whether a road is up or 


cre 
os “ 


rreen rrowing 


‘ 
— 


ao 
= 
Sy, 


resorts. 


down among the mountains, | have to de 
pend upon the driver to tell me. How 
ever, judging from the way the water 
then 
descended for some distance, after which 


ran, we renched one summit “and 


we began to climb again among much 
more steep and rugged mountains. And 
then we came to a notice beside the road 
which informed us we had 19 miles of 
mountain road 
drivers to drive slowly and obey the rules 
of the road. We were then in Los Arve 
les County, and after driving through all 
those mountains | marveled that it ean 
be rated the richest 
able superlative 


ahead of us, requesting 


another unavoid 
agricultural county in 
the United States when so much of its 
surface is taken up by mountains and a 
rood sized portion of the rest is covered 
by the city and its suburbs. 

All those 19 miles we were winding our 
way high on the steep sides of mountains 
with deep yorges on the other side, while 
were tinted 


ridges, peaks and canyons 


softly blue and violet in the distance. 
very turn and the perfeet road was 
ill turns revenled vistas so beautiful 
inl of sueh grandeur that one could not 
decide which view was the most inspit 
ing. Although it was at the end of the 


dry season there were blossoming shrubs 
and bright mountain tlowers in the fore 
ground, 


Before ve enme down from the moun 


tains we saw several apiaries nestled 
con fortably in li ohh vallevs between 
mountain ridges Qne runs across bees 


in all parts of California in which | have 
been, but IL me 


in ny more lonel lov tions than these 


er happened to see them 


seemed to be 
We renehed our o n San Gabriel \ illey 


( t page 63 
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In Southern California. Ve te 

Cc ) i ¢ 
tions throughout southern California dur 
ing the past month have not been such as 
to encourage one to believe the prospects 
at all flattering for 1923. We have had 
several showers, but not enough to wet 
the ground to any depth. Spring rain al 
ways helps, but good soaking rains be 
fore Christmas always encourage us, and 
stimulate our efforts in preparing for 
next year’s crop. 


For some three years past, Cary W. 
Hartman, President of the California 
State Beekeepers’ Association, has pub 


lished ‘Bees and Honey,’’ a small paper 
devoted to the interests of the western 
beekeepers. This periodical has been 
sold to our old friend, Geo. W. York, of 
Spokane, Washington, who will continue 
to publish it under the name, ‘‘ York’s 
Bees and Honey.’’ All success to you, 
Bro. York, in your efforts. 


Prices on orange honey continue firm, 
and all grades of white honey sell well. 
The darker grades are not so much in 
demand. It is very much like the old 
saying, ‘‘There is no one so far from 
market as the fellow who has nothing to 
sell.’ If you have produced a crop at 
the least expense possible, there is a liv 
ing profit in the present 
There is yet some honey in the 
hands of the producers, but the greater 
part has been sold. Very few beekeepers 
express any regrets at having sold early. 
In most when 
a good price is offered, as very few bee 
have any facilitiés for storing 
honey. With the changed conditions here 
in southern California, there is consider 
able saving in to the average 
beekeeper. Formerly the honey was sold 
f. o. b. cars, and the beekeeper had to 
pay for hauling to the railroad and load 
ing on ears. Now the buyers send trucks 
and take the honey from the vard where 
the beekeeper usually has it stored. 


business at 


prices. 


cases it is wisdom to sell 


keepers 


eX pense 


The writer spent Thanksgiving time in 
the great Imperial Valley 200 miles south 
of here next to the Mexico line. Our 
route took us Riverside and Im 
perial counties. From the orange groves, 
up through the San Gorgonia Pass (2300 
feet elevation the deciduous fruit 
sections of Beaumont and Banning, down 
desert Salton Sea 
below sea level), it is an in 
ride. Apiaries are kept until 
we pass Banning; then for some 60 miles 


ms? 


across 


past 


across the 
feet 


teresting 


and 
(200 


past 


Then again we find 
a thriving loealitv around Indio, Thermal, 
Meceen and Cochella where artesian wells 


there is only desert. 


supply the irrigation for those’ early 
vegetables that bring fancy prices in the 


Several apiaries are 
Another 
Salton Sea, 


eustern markets. 


found around here. ride across 


desert wastes past and we 
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Westmoreland, the 
great irrigated section of Imperial Coun 
tv. Here we saw the first apiary in the 
county. Bees are kept 
part of the irrigated section, but not 
near the enthusiasm is manifest as 
evidenced on my previous visit to the 
valley some six years ago. Not nearly so 
much alfalfa is grown as formerly, and 
consequently the honey crop has not been 
satisfactory. It is my opinion, however, 
that the future is bright for the bee 
keeper who will diligently apply himself 
to the needs of his apiaries and keep them 
in good condition. 

Stock-raising, dairying and 
farming were neglected, that all 
might go into the production of cotton o1 
other get-rich-quick 
cover when the crop was raised, in many 
cases it did not 

The tendency now seems to be again 
to grow alfalfa and stock, and when those 


reach edge of the 


over a greater 


Wiis 


general 
efforts 


crops, only to dis 


pay Cx penses, 


vast areas are again waving alfalfa fields 
the beekeeper will be one to profit there 
by. 

A very extensive drainage 
under construction, much of the land hay 
ing become water-logged from 
irrigation. 

Considerable thought is being given to 
the planting of crops suitable to land 
with alkali in it. Sweet clover will like 
lv be used extensively, and this will be 
another great source of nectar for bee 
keepers. We only hope that they will 
again get back their former 
some 30 carloads. L. L. 

Corona, Calif. 


svstem 1s 


constant 


crops of 


Andrews. 


- ® # 


I know I voice the feel 
ings of all 


In Oregon. _ 


beekeepers 


of the Northwest when [| congratulate 
Gleanings, on this, the fiftieth anniver 
surv. May the few of us who are her 


to see the end of the centennial be abl 
to repeat again these words of congratu 
lation. 

Without a doubt 
into winter this vear in good winter pro 
tection than has ever true before. 
Again I must emphasize the importance 
of a winter packing-case which is water 


more bees are going 


been 


tight. Bees are also going into winter 
with a good supply of stores. 
Probably close to 50 per cent of the 


honey is already out of the hands of the 


beekeepers west of the Caseades and in 


the Umatilla district. However, in the 
Malheur clistrict there seems to he i 
larger supply on hand. The retail mat 


ket is improving. 


The annual meeting of the State Bee 
keepers’ Association, which was held in 
Portland, November 17 and 18, was at 
tended by a smaller number of inexperi 


This faet, 
along with the other observations, would 


enced beekeepers than usual. 
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indicate that the industry is getting 
back to a normal and more settled condi- 
tion. A more determined effort on the 
part of the commercial producer to cut 
down all possible cost of production by 
better management is also evident. There 
was a goodly number of commercial bee 
keepers in attendance at the Association 
meeting. 

The officers of the State Association 
elected for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: President, K. D. Baker, Gobell, 
Oregon; vice president, J. Skovbo, Her 
miston, Oregon; secretary-treasurer, H. A. 
Scullen, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Corvallis, Ore. H. A. Seullen. 


In Utah On account of producers 


not holding together on 
prices, honey will be pretty well cleaned 


up before another season in Utah. Sev- 
eral carlots have gone forward lately. 


Some producers are selling to consumers 
at the same price they sell to dealers, 
which not only causes confusion in the 
market but makes the dealers demand a 
lower price on their next purchase. 
llowever, as the markets began to get 
bare of the perishable fruits and the 
weather got cool the demand for honey 
became more active. On aeeount of the 
activities in the mines and smelters, and 
the further fact that farmers have real 
ized on their sugar beet crop, honey is 
now moving quite rapidly in a loeal way; 
and | think it would be hard to find a 
country that has a greater per capita 
than Utah. 

While the season has been dry, two 
inches of fallen and 
improved the condition of 
plants for the next season. 

The state law that forbids anyone from 
keeping bees in box hives has had a salu 
tary effect, and yet there seems to be an 
annual crop of swarms put into every 
kind of receptacle. However, the bee 
inspector generally finds them, and when 
the owner is notified to put them into 
modern hives (at modern prices) he re 
bels and says, ‘‘ Nothing doing, take the 
bees at your own price.’’ 


consumption of honey 
ioisture has just 
has greatly 


honey 


Foul brood seems to be pretty well in 
hand now in this state and European 
foul brood has nearly disappeared. 

There seems to be the annual crop of 
imitators who are going into the bee 
business next vear; some will succeed, but 
many will regret undertaking it. There 
is a large class of Federal men who will 
finish their course this year in poultry 
and bees. Some of these will be well 
equipped but many will not be, as they 
will lack physical and financial strength. 
This to me is pitiable, for I would like 
to see every worthy man who stood be 


tween my home and country and the 
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enemy, able to 
life. 

The January issue of Gleanings will 
be its fiftieth anniversary, and may God 
speed it another fifty years. I subscribed 
for it in 1877, and I do not remember of 
having missed a copy. Then the ex 
tractor was in its infancy, foundation 
was almost an experiment, Italian queens 
were hard to get. I was an eager lis 
tener then, for it paid a young man to 
listen to men like Langstroth, Root, 
Hetherington, Miller, Professor Cook and 
a score of others whose names are fa- 
miliar to the old school of beekeepers in 
this country. ‘‘Peace to their ashes!’’ 
They laid the foundation for a great in- 
dustry in this nation and their lives are 
models for those who follow. 


Hyrum, Utah. M. A. Gill. 


enjoy the rest of his 


In British Columbia.— Hearty con 
gratulations 

to ‘*Gleanings’’ on this thé 50th anni- 

versary of the year of publication. 

The total estimated honey production 
of British Columbia for the season just 
passed is 355 tons, representing a general 
average of 61 pounds per colony, this 
having been the best year experienced so 
far. in 1911, eleven years ago, when the 
first legislation for the protection of the 
beekeepers was passed by the Provincial 
Legislature, in the shape of the Foul 
Brood Act, the total production amounted 
to only 20 tons, so that considerable prog 
ress has been made during these few 
years. Compared with the general aver- 
age of 61 pounds per colony for the 
whole of British Columbia, the 85 colo 
nies in the Government demonstration 
apiaries, scatterel over the Province, 
show a general average of 232 pounds 
per colony, the total production of these 
85 colonies bordering on ten tons. This 
shows very conclusively what the possi- 
bilities are if the management in these 
demonstration apiaries was to be gener 
ally followed. 

The prospects for next year’s crop are 
very bright at the present time. There 
has been a wonderfully fine and open 
fall, with very little frost or snow at the 
time of writing, so that it looks as though 
the winter would be a month shorter than 
usual. Bees are still able to get frequent 
flights, which will assist greatly in their 
wintering well. The open weather is also 
favorable to keeping the nectar-bearing 
plants in good condition, until the usual 
mantle of snow comes to cover up and 
protect them. 


The annual meetings of the four divi 
sions of the British Columbia Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, covering the Prov 
inee, are due to be held during November. 
At the annual meeting of the Kootenay 
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division that has just been held the ques- 
tion of the most suitable container for 
putting up honey came under discussion. 
It was the unanimous opinion that honey 
should, if possible, be always put up in 
glass containers, so as to make it as at- 
tractive as can be to the buyer and con 


sumer. The glass honey-containers hold- 
ing 12 ounces and 16 ounces net, that 


have been mostly used here, have risen 
in price to about 10 cents each. This 
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vertising this in their usual advertise 
ment in the daily paper, in which case 
the Association will undertake to run a 
separate advertisement, at the same 
time, of an educational nature, as to the 
value of honey as an article of food. 

It was also the consensus of opinion 
that it would be worth while for attempts 
to be made, in view of the increasing 
amount of the honey crop, to find addi 
tional markets. It was therefore agreed 











A British Columbia apiary 


Note the Kootenay 


adds so much to the cost of this package 
that it makes the price almost prohibi 

tive, especlally as this kind of container 
is of very little use afterwards. It was 
agreed to recommend the members to use 
instead, as far as they coul.l, the pint and 
quart size Perfect sealers, which, besides 
being a little cheaper in price in com 

parison, can always be used afterwards 
for fruit preserving, ete., if not again 
required for honey. These containers 
hold 1's and 3 pounds respectively. The 
question of labeling was als» gone into. 
The Apiaries Act of 1919 requires that 

all honey produced in British Columbia, 
that is offered for sale, should be labeled 
in bold type ‘‘ British Columbia Honey,’’ 
and the minimum net weight be stated 
on the label. All honey coming into the 
Province from outside is required to 
have the word ‘‘Imported’’ in legible 
type on each label. Apparently through . 
an inadvertence when the Act was drawn 
there is no stipulation that the labels on 
imported honey must show the _ net 

weight, so that it is proposed to have 
this inequality reetified soon. 

A resolution was passed at the meeting 
to appoint a small committee to inter 
view the retail grocers in the city of 
Nelson with 2 view to their putting on 
a British Columbia Honey Week, and ad 


hive cases and the rims protecting the supers 


to propose to the Central Executive of 
the Association that an edueational leaf 
let campaign be started some time next 


year. W. J. Sheppard. 
Nelson, B. C. 
In Alabama.— The honey crop in 


the sweet clover dis 
trict of the South has been so poor this 
vear that there is now no honey on the 
market. Some feeding was 
and, if it had not been for the lowly as 
ter, tons of sugar would have been re 
quired to save our bees. In the North 
aster honey causes much trouble; but 
here, where the have a cleansing 
flight practically every week, the aster 
does much good when it yields well as it 
did this year. 


necessa ry - 


bees 


Many colonies completely 


filled the brood-ehamber from aster. 
The weather was so dry during the 

greater part of this summer that the 

young crop of clover died; hence the 


prospects for a honey crop next year are 
very poor, as all our surplus comes from 
this plant. 

The general betterment of business con 
ditions, together with the advance in the 
price of honey and the rise in the value 
of the Canadian dollar, makes prospects 
good for package bees and queens for 
next year. This business is growing 
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gradually every year, and at the rate 
southern beekeepers ure going into it 
the supply will soon exceed the demand. 

It hardly seems possible that Gleanings 
has grown from the small sheet of the 
first numbers to the journal of more than 
60 pages that it now is. The greatest 
growth, however, has not been in size 
but in its importance to beekeepers ev 
erywhere. It is now classed by many as 
the leading bee journal of the world. 

It will be well for every beekeeper to 
ask himself just at this time if he has 
kept up with the rapid progress of bee- 
keeping made in the past 50 years. It 
would be well for many of us to resolve 
at the beginning of this New Year to 
study more and observe closely that we 
may not be left far behind in our knowl 
edge of beekeeping. J. M. Cutts. 

Montgomery, Ala. 


* . . 


In Ontario. We have had a_ very 


fine fall season here in 
Ontario to date (Dee. 11), and bees ap 
pear to be in normal condition in every 
way. While we have had no late flights 
for the bees, we have had no extremely 
cold weather. In this section of the 
country we have learned that our bees 
outdoors may have to go for four months 
or more without a flight, so when stores 
are what they should be, and protection 
given is adequate, we do little worrying 
as to what the result will be. True, we 
now and then have a winter loss above 
what we would like, but worrying about 
the matter never seems to help out very 
much, so why worry? 

As predicted in the last number of 
Gleanings in this department, a bumper 
erowd attended the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Beekeepers’ Association held in 
Toronto last week. Estimates ran all the 
wav from 400 to 500 as being present, 
and while T do not know the exact num- 
ber, T do know that it was a busy center 
for three davs: and if one wanted to 
speak to a friend for any length of time 
he had to hold right on to him or he 
would soon be lost in the dense crowd 
that surged around the room between ses 
sions. A number from over the line at 
tended, the states represented being 
Ohio, New York, New Jersev and Geor 
vin. A representative of the G. B. Lewis 
Company was also there, and briefly ad 
dressed the meeting in its early stage 
She had to leave after the first dav and 
T did not meet her. As Editor Demuth 
was present during all the sessions, I pre 
sume he will give a report, so T shall not 
take up space in this department. 

One matter T wish to mention was the 
debate on the size of the hives best suit 
able for general use, the 10-frame Lang 
stroth and the 10-frame Jumbo being the 
two sizes on which the diseussion cen 
tered. T felt strongly at the time that 
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one claim made by debaters on both sides 
was not correct by any means. I refer 
to the claim that either of these hives is 
large enough for a brood-nest at all times. 
Please note italics. We always use two 
ten-frame Langstroth hives as a brood 
nest previous to the main honey flow, as 
such a procedure is very necessary. At 
the same time a ten-frame Jumbo is not 
always large enough if left alone at that 
time of year, and it requires manipula 
tion of the combs, even if another full 
depth body is not given. If this is not 
done, too much honey is stored in the 
top of these deeper frames; and, as Mr. 
Demuth pointed out in one of his ad 
dresses, the size of hive is not always 
the real factor in determining swarming, 
as the hive may be very large and the 
brood-nest very small in the same large 
hive. 

The matter of co-operation took up 
most of the time; and after a lot of dis 
cussion a vote was taken as was done 
last year, and a committee was again ap 
pointed, just as we did last year also. 
Sentiment seemed to be almost unani 
mous as to forming a 2o-operative organi 
zation; but the real test will be when it 
comes to signing up the contracts, for, 
unless at least 75% of the output can be 
controlled, even the most sanguine of its 
supporters realize that the movement ean 
not be successful. 

I have read with interest the article 
on page 764, last issue of Gleanings, on 
disinfecting combs that are infected with 
American foul brood. This treatmen., 
judging by the tests recorded, appears to 
be efficacious in making the eombs fit to 
use again. Assuming that the disinfee 
tion is complete, I am again led to ask 
the question, ‘‘Is it worth while?’’ With 
comb foundation within the reach of all, 
[ very much doubt if any disinfecting 
scheme will ever prove worth while from 
a commercial standpoint. But, the real 
question a lot of us are concerned about 
is this: ‘Where is one to get the large 
quantity of the ‘purest grade of alcohol’ 
necessary for this treatment?’’ On sec 
ond thought, perhaps Dr. Hutzelman had 
better not tell us where it ean be ob 
tained, for fear that some beekeepers 
might give up their regular business and 
engage in something more _ profitable 

financially) than beekeeping, judging bv 
some reports that come to our notice. 


TI guess the statement that ‘‘God’s 
country is a state of mind rather than a 
loeality’’ (see page 782), is about cor- 
rect. But, see here, Mrs. Bovden, why 
limit such observations along the line to 
‘‘from the Rio Grande to the Canadian 
boundaryv?’’ Come over the boundary 
some time, Mrs. Bovden, and we will en 
deavor to show you some of,‘‘God’s coun 
trv’’ on this side of the line, too. 

Markham, Ont. J. L. Byer. 
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American Honey One dollar’ brings 
Producers’ League five dollars’ worth 
Announcement. of service. The bee- 

keepers of America 
are continually calling for co-operation, 
and we now have before us the greatest 
opportunity ever offered for real co-ope 
ration. The American Honey Producers’ 
League is progressing rapidly. Sufficient 
funds have been provided for earrying 
on a limited amount of work, and we can 
promise every beekeeper who joins the 
League five dollars’ worth of service for 
the coming year for the one dollar mem- 
bership fee. 

If 25,000 beekeepers will pay in one 
dollar membership fee, we ean promise 
even a greater service. We can also have 
the greatest co operative beekeeping or 
ganization in existence. With this com 
munication we are asking 25,000 beekeep 
ers in America to help this co-operative 
movement. Here is what $25,000 will 
do: 

1, Provide a paid seeretary, who will 
keep the League members in touch with 
the market situation and the distribution 
of honey, develop a national advertising 
poster for the League members, develop 
standard grades and packages and indi 
vidual service to each member. 

2. Provide a national advertising cam- 
paign, $10,000. ° 

3. Provide a monthly issue of the 
League Bulletin, which will keep mem 
bers in touch with important matters of 
today. 

Send your membership fee to the secre- 
tary of your state association at once. If 
vour state association is not affiliated 
with the League, see that it does affiliate 
at vour next meeting. 


Madison, Wis. H. F. Wilson, Pres. 
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The Largest Bee Tree In all probability 
in the World. it is safe to claim 

that the largest 
bee-tree in the world is growing in Tulare 
County, California, about seven miles 
east of Visalia, the county seat. This 
tree stands at the south edge of the 
paved portion of the highway, and the 
entrance is about four feet above the 
ground, facing diagonally away from the 
road. The bees appear to be very gentle 
and never give any trouble to the travel- 
ing public. The measurements as given 
by the Tulare County Board of Forestry 
are posted on the tree. These were veri- 
fied by actual measurements and are as 
follows: Circumference at base, 37 feet 
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1 inches; circumference four feet above 
the ground, 26 feet 4 inches. 

This tree, in reality, is only a gigantic 
hollow stump. It is about 30 feet tall, 
having a heavy wall with an immense 
sprout five feet in diameter growing out 
of the top. The stump is dead about 
Ralf way around, but the other portion, 
which supports the sprout, is in a very 
healthy condition. 

There was not a trace of yellow on any 
of the bees, and from the way they were 














Mammoth bee-tree near Visalia, California 


working when last visited by the writer, 
it was evident that their plan was to fill 
the stump entirely with honey. A_ vote 
of thanks from the California Boosters’ 
Club is certainly due to this colony. 





Fresno, Cal. J. C. MeCubbin. 
=. eo. 
Cost of According to tests there are 
Producing five ounces of wax in a comb 
Combs. of standard Langstroth di 
mensions. And as near as 


we can get at it, bees consume at least 10 
pounds of honey for every pound of wax 
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they have to make. Now since one comb 
contains five ounces of wax a set of 
eight combs contain 40 ounces, or two 
and one-half pounds. When we furnish a 
sheet of medium brood foundation in 
each of the frames to give them a start 
those eight sheets supply one of the two 
and a half pounds needed to build the 
combs. So much for their benefit as well 
as ours. But they still have one and one 
half pounds of wax to make to complete 
those eight combs. 

Since it takes at least 10 pounds of 
honey for every pound of wax they make, 
they must consume 15 pounds of honey 
in making the remaining one and one-half 
pounds of wax needed to complete those 
eight combs. 

With normal conditions prevailing bees 
will store five pounds of honey a day and 
sometimes much more, and with favor 
able conditions they will draw out a set 
of eight combs in three days. If the work 
ers engaged in comb-building could have 
stored five pounds of honey a day and it 
took them three days to draw out the 
combs, there are fifteen pounds of honey 
lost in the three days of wax-building 
when they should be in the field. Those 
fifteen pounds plus the fifteen pounds 
consumed in making the wax to complete 
the combs total thirty pounds. 

Figuring honey at 15 cents per pound 
would bring the total loss up to $4.50 per 
set of eight combs. If there is much in 
crease to make or disease to treat, one 
ean see about what it costs to produce 
the new combs or their value if already 
built. Irvin Van Devier. 

Medina, Ohio. 


[The cost of comb-building is one of 
the baffling problems of beekeeping. 
While under some conditions eomb-build 
ing is earried on at great cost, at other 
times the building of comb apparently in 
terferes with the work of the colony but 
little. Perhaps in the latter ease the 
comb-building is done by bees too young 
for field work and not needed as nurse 
bees, thus being workers that would be 
idle if no comb-building is in progress. 
Editor.) 
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Read Gleanings 


IT have taken Gleanings 
for 50 Years. 


from the first issue. I 
paid a visit to Medina 
with Mr. Fowls of Oberlin, Ohio, one 
winter and enjoyed the visit very much. 
IT was eighty vears old yesterday, Dee. 7. 
Milledgeville, TI. F. A. Snell. 
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Fifty Years a Reader 


T ean stand up and 
of Gleanings. 


say that I have had 
Gleanings for 50 
3ack in the spring of 1872, I was 
a boy 10 years old. T found a swarm of 


vears. 
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bees in a large basswood tree, and I got 
William W. Cary of Colerain to help me 
save the swarm. Ever since that I have 
had bees, all the way from 10 to 100 colo 
nies. The first six numbers of Gleanings 
were loaned me to read by a friend. And 
1 subseribed for it in July, 1873. I have 
seen it grow from a very small bee jour- 
nal to the largest and very best in the 
world. While I don’t expect to live to 
have it 50 years more, I do intend to 
have it as long as I live. 

Greenfield, Mass. F. M. Taintor. 

| Mr. Taintor is on historie ground. The 
apiary of W. W. Cary, Colerain, Mass.., 
was where Langstroth did his experimen 
tal work, which resulted in the invention 
of the movable-comb hive.—Editor. ] 
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Another Subscriber [ am 


heartily in 
for 50 Years. 


sympathy with the 
policies of Glean 
ings, and have recommended it to many 
people and taken subscriptions for it. | 
expect to take it myself as long as I live 
and tell its good qualities to others. I 
commenced to take Gleanings when first 
published and have taken it continuously 
since. I first saw your ad in the ‘‘ Home 
and Farm,’’ a paper published in Ken 
tucky. E. E. Lawrenee. 
Doniphan, Mo. 
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Wild Bees Our African bees are gre -+t 
in Africa. workers, and they make 
splendid honey. 

We have had to open the floors sev 
eral times and have found great sheets of 
beebread and honey. On one oeceasion the 
men took out nearly a washtub full. I 
have already written for the missionary 
in charge to take care of the bees. Thou- 
sands of these bees have been burned and 
poisoned by me on account of ignorance 
on the subject. The Zulus tell us that 
when the wild honey is ready to be taken 
out of the rocks and trees there is a little 
bird they follow, and there they find it. 
I have bought the wild honey from the 
natives. It is splendid. IT use it for mak 
ing medicines. Mrs. Rev. F. T. Fuge. 

Port Shepstone, Natal, South Afriea. 
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Message from Mrs. Miller 
and Miss Wilson. 


We wish to ex 
press through 
Gleanings our 
sincere appreciation to the beekeepers for 
their hearty co-operation in raising the 
funds for the Miller Memorial Librarv. 
We want especially to thank the commit 
tee for the time and hard work given to 
make it such a success. 
Mrs. ©. C. Miller, 


Marengo, III. Emma M. Wilson. 
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GAIN a new 
class of be- 
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tell 


ment to 


the beginners 

ginners the many 
will learn TALKS TO BEGINNERS things that 
their first les- Geo. S., Demuth they will want 
sons in bee- to know that 


keeping during 
the coming sea- 
son. Judging 
from the multi 
tude of inquiries from those who expect 
to take up beekeeping for the first time, 
the 1923 class of beginners will be as 
large as usual or larger. Like the classes 
in the schools, the first year class is usually 
crowded, but the numbers decrease as the 
class is advanced so that the senior class 
in the high school is never badly crowd 
ed and fewer still go on to college. 

The interest of the beginner this year 
is certainly better than that of a few 
years ago when so many entered the 
ranks of beekeeping on account of the 
high price of honey then prevailing. 
Those who are taking up beekeeping for 
the first time this year are not going into 
it with the expectation of getting rich 
quick. They are the more stable and de 
pendable kind, who are expecting a part 
of their pay to be in the form of pleas 
ure, the kind that thrills every real be 
ginner in beekeeping, instead of all the 
remuneration for their efforts being in 
the coin of the realm. This eager, ques 
tioning throng clamoring for information 
is the reason for beginning these talks in 
this issue instead of later., 

Great Wealth of Reading Matter for 

Beekeepers. 

While there is not much opportunity to 
study the bees themselves at this season, 
this is the time that beginners as well 
as veteran beekeepers should read every 
thing they can conveniently on the sub 
ject of beekeeping. Fortunately there 
is a great wealth of information on bees 
and beekeeping which ean be had at 
small cost. Every beginner should have 
at least one good book on beekeeping, 
and more would be better. There are a 
number of bulletins published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that can be had for the asking by writing 
to the Bureau of Entomology, Washing 
ton, D. C., asking for all of the bulletins 
available for free distribution. There are 
also several bulletins not for free dis 
tribution, but which ean be purchased for 
a small sum. Beginners can also obtain 
much information from the catalogs put 
out by supply dealers, for the hives and 
tools which beekeepers use are well il 
lustrated and deseribed in these catalogs. 


It is not necessary to urge beginners to 
read all beekeeping literature that comes 


into their hands. for the subject is so fas 
cinating that it is difficult to quit reading. 
There is so little room in this depart 





only those 
things of great 
est importance 
can be told. 
For this reason additional reading will af 
ford the beginner much pleasure and no 
doubt profit. 
No Need of Haste in Obtaining the Bees. 
One of the first questions ordinarily 
asked by the beginner is how to proceed 
to obtain a colony of bees. Many of 
those who will take up beekeeping for 
the first time this season do not as yet 
possess any bees. While in most cases it 
will be better to postpone the purchasing 
of bees until spring, there is often an 
opportunity to purchase them during the 
winter. Colonies of bees are frequently 
sold at public sales during the winter or 
early spring months. Sometimes rare 
bargains can be obtained in this way, but 
often such colonies are in poor condition 
and are worth but little. 
template purchasing full colonies of bees 
during the winter months or early in the 
spring will do well to look into the hive, 
either by lifting it from its floor and 
looking up among the combs to see the 
size of the cluster or by taking off the 
cover and looking in from above. A good 
colony of should occupy at least 
five or six of the between the 
combs during cold weather, and if in a 
double-walled hive they should occupy 
more. Sometimes colonies of bees are 
offered for sale in box hives. A beginner 
need not hesitate to purchase such colo- 
nies if they ean be had for a few dollars, 
with the expectation of transferring them 
to modern hives in the spring. The im 
portant things to look for when purchas 
ing bees are the size of the cluster and 
tle amount of honey in the hive. By 
looking into the hive one ean readily see 
the size of the cluster, and by lifting or 
weighing the hive it is possible to esti 
mate the amount of honey, especially if 
aun empty hive of similar construction 
can be weighed at the same time in order 
to find the difference in weight. 
Although winter may not be the best 
time to move bees the ambitious beginner 


Those who con 


bees 


spuces 


who purchases bees at this time will 
want to take them home, and there is 
no good reason why he should not do so. 
All that is necessary at this season to 
haul the bees home is to elose the en 
trance with a piece of wire-cloth screen 


so that no bees can from the 
hive, fasten the bottom and eover to the 
hive proper, then set it carefully into a 
vehicle and take the colony home. 


escape 
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UESTION 


y, 
I have a col 
ony that did » 
not store any 
$ irplus hone y Wy 
during the sum 
mer and dwindled 
to a very few 


1 
bees in the fall ty 
These bees have i 
all died, and the 
combs contain a few young bees ready to 
emerge Is this American foul brood? 

Ohio. Tom L. Brandt 

Answer.—This colony may have dwin 
dled beeause of American foul brood or 
it may have become queenless during the 
summer and developed laying workers. 
If the colony was queenless you can tell 
this by examining the brood left in the 
combs. If the cells contain drones only, 
you will know that the colony was queen 
less and dwindled from that eause. If 
the colony had American foul brood, you 
ean detect the remains of the dead larvae 
lying on the lower cell wall forming a 
dark-colored seale. You can see these 
dried-down scales by tipping the top of 
the combs toward you and standing in 
uch a position that the light will shine 
into the combs over your shoulder. In 
this way it is possible to detect American 
foul brood even in the winter time when 
the bees are not rearing brood. 





Restless Colony in Cellar. 
Question One of my colonies in the 
is very strong, and the least jar or noise seems 


to bother the bees while the others are quiet 


cellar 


Does their reat number make their hiv too 


? 


warm Lawrence O. Johnson 
Minnesota 
Answer.—While at first thought it 


would seem that the stronger colonies 
must generate more heat than the weaker 
ones while in the cellar, this is not neces 
sarily always true. The temperature 
within the cluster is kept up to not less 
than 57 degrees Fahrenheit during winter 
whether the cluster is large or small. In 
case of the large cluster this temperature, 
of course, is more easily maintained, but 
the bees cease generating heat when it 
is not needed to keep up the required 
cluster temperature. In case of the small 
er cluster a larger proportion of the bees 
will be engaged in heat production in or 
der to keep up the required temperature, 
so that during the winter the tempera 
ture within the small cluster is usually 
higher than that within the large cluster. 
Of course, if the cellar temperature is 
too high the strong colonies would no 
doubt be the first to be disturbed. 
There is considerable difference .in the 
different strains of bees in their behavior 
in winter quarters. Some bees are nerv 
ous and easily disturbed, while others re 
main quiet even when slightly disturbed. 
Later on in the winter there is often a 
great difference in the response of colo 
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’ nies in the cel 

lar to slight 
disturbances on 
account of the 
difference in 
the food they 
have consum 

ed, but it is too 
early in the 
winter for this 
to cause the difference you noted. Colo 

nies that have good stores (those which 
contain the least indigestible matter) 
will remain quiet in the cellar much 
longer than those whose stores are not so 
good. For this reason many beekeepers 
who practice cellar wintering find it nee 

essary to winter on sugar syrup unless in 
a locality where the honey stores are al 





ways good. 
Wintering Bees in a Warm Room 

Question.—What would be the result of win 
tering bees in a warm basement or in a warm 
room upstairs! Would they work and mak 
honey if they were fed syrup F. J. Long 

Missouri 

Answer.—The suceessful wintering of 
bees means first of all that the bees must 
be quiet in order that their lives may be 
greatly prolonged. In winter the bees 
must live six months or more instead of 
six or eight weeks, the normal span of 
life for the active season. Honeybees be 
come quiescent during the broodless pe 
riod of winter at temperatures between 
57 degrees and 65 degrees Fahrenheit, 
provided they are undisturbed by light, 
mechanical disturbance, or by accumu 
lated feces resulting from the consump 
If the bees are kept 
in a warm room in which the temperature 
of the cluster would go above about 65 
degrees, they become active and soon 
wear themselves out. If you attempt to 
feed them during the winter, of course 
this only adds to their activity and wears 
them out that much faster. <A _ colony 
kept in a warm room and fed frequently 
during the winter would no doubt be 
greatly depleted if not entirely dead be 
fore spring. Colonies ean be kept in a 
room at ordinary temperature if the en 
trance is open to the outside so that the 
bees can regulate their own temperature 
within the hive. But they should not be 
disturbed any more than is necessary dur 
ing the winter. 

Your question would indieate that you 
are thinking of having honev made by 
feeding sugar syrup. Sugar syrup stored 
in combs would not be honey and could 
not legally be sold for such. Besides this, 
it would not be profitable to feed sugar 
syrup for the purpose even if the prod 
uct eould be marketed as honey, since 
the bees usually consume two or three 
pounds of sugar syrup for every pound 
that is stored in the combs if they have 
to build the combs. 


tion of poor stores. 
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Producing Extracted Honey Without Queen- 
Excluders. 
Question Can extracting-supers be used on 


the Jumbo hive or the Modified Dadant hive 


without queen-excluders ! Db. M. Clingman. 
West Virginia. 
Answer.—The percentage of queens 


that go into the extracting-supers is of 
course less when a large hive is used, but 
the use of a large hive does not in all 
cases prevent the queen from going into 
the supers. In this connection it should 
be remembered that there are several fac 
tors which influence the tendency of the 
queen to go into the supers besides that 
of the size of the brood-chamber. If the 
combs in the supers are old dark combs 
that have had brood reared in them pre 
viously, there is a greater tendency for 
queens to occupy them. The character of 
the honey flow also greatly iniluences the 
tendency of the queens to go into the 
extracting-supers. In some localities 
there should be no trouble from queens 
going into extracting-supers even when 
the standard ten-frame hive is used, while 
in other localities the queen will go into 
extracting-supers even with the largest 
of large hives. In those localities where 
the honey flow comes late, such as the 
buckwheat any region where 
the main crop is gathered from fall flow 
ers, there should be no trouble from 
queens going into the supers. But in the 
northern portion of the clover region, ex 
cluders will be necessary even with the 
largest of large hives if the queens are 
to be kept out of the supers entirely. 


regions or 


Large Hive to Prevent Swarming. 


Question In producing cxtracted honey i 
it practical to use a hive lavge enough so that 
it would not be necessary to raise brood to 
prevent swarming! If so, will the ten-fram 
Jumbo answer the purpose or should it be lar 
ger? G. V Marshe 

Ontario 

Answer.—In some locations there will 


be so little swarming from Jumbo hives 
or other large hives that it would not pay 
to go to any trouble to prevent swarming. 
This is also true of the standard hive for 
certain locations where swarming is eas 
ily prevented by careful management. In 
Porto Rico and some other tropical loeali 
ties, there is no trouble from swarming 
with any kind of hive if the management 
is right. Generally speaking, as we go 
northward from the tropies, swarming be 
comes more troublesome. In Ontario con 
ditions are usually so favorable for 
swarming that some swarming may be ex 
pected even from the largest of large 
hives. 
The Twelve-Frame Hive. 

Question.—What are the advantages and dis 
advantages of the twelve-frame 
standard-sized frames? H 

Wisconsin 


hive using 
Howard 


Answer.—The twelve-frame hive, being 
larger than the ten-frame hive, contains 
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more honey for stores during the winter 
and spring, which is quite an advantage 
if only a single story is used and if the 
beekeeper is inclined to be careless about 
supplying his bees with sufficient stores 
for winter and for spring brood-rearing. 
It also furnishes more room for the queen 
if only a single story is used during the 
spring brood-rearing period, so that in 
the hands of a careless beekeeper there 
will be less tendency to swarm than in 
the ten-frame The twelve-frame 
hive can be made square, which is econ 
venient in some respects since the cover 
can be put on either way and the hive 
will fit the bottom-board no matter which 
wav it is turned. The twelve or thirteen 
frame hive uses lumber in propor 
tion to the number of frames than a 
smaller hive. The disadvantages are they 
are not standard width and are heavy to 
handle. 

Moisture and Mildew Within the Hive 

Question What 


covered with moisture and mildew in winte1 
New Hampshire James H. Solomon 


hive. 


less 


causes the comb to he 


Answer.—-The moisture within the hive 
is from the breath of the This 
moisture is condensed only when the air 
comes in contact with the colder surface 
of the walls of the hive or the eombs that 
are outside of the 
of moisture 


bees. 


cluster. Condensation 
within the hive ean be pre 
vented by adding more protection if win 
tering out of doors 
cellar wintering in the 
eellar. In this way the exposed combs 
and the walls of the hive 


and by raising the 


temperature if 


are made warm 
er so there is less condensation. In win 
tering out of doors in the far north many 
beekeepers cover the frames with a quilt, 
then put above this eight or ten inches 
of porous packing in order to provide for 
the escape of moisture, if necessary 


Deep Bottom-Boards. 


Question What are the objection if any 
to the Dr. Miller deep hottom-hoard 

Virginia J. T. Satterwhite 

Answer.—Dr. Miller used a bottom 
board which provided a space of two 


inches below the frame. 
son why 
such 


Perhaps one rea 
more beekeepers do not use 
a deep space is because it is neees 
sary to put a rack into this space during 
the honey flow to prevent the bees build 
ing their combs below the frames. Fur 
thermore, if bees are to be wintered out 
side it would no doubt be adv isable either 


to turn the bottom-boards shallow side 
up so that there would not be such a 
large space below the frames or to fill 
this space with a shallow box filled 
with packing material Such a bottom 
board provided with a rack during the 


honey flow is an exeellent arrangement 
in furnishing comfort for the bees and 
reducin gthe tendency to swarm, espe 
cially in ecomb-honey production. 








HE annual 
‘a aa of 

the Miehi 
gan seekeep 
ers’ Associa 
tion will be 
held during 
rarme ts 
Week, January 
30 and 31, 1923, 
in the Assembly Room 


of the Old’s Hall 
Michigan Agricultural 


of Kngineering, 
College, East Lansing, Mich. Round trip 
railroad tickets can be had for one and 
one-half fare for members attending this 
meeting. 

* * + 

The Maryland Beekeepers’ Association 

will hold its 14th annual meeting at the 
Francis Seott Key Hotel, Frederick, Md., 
on January 10, 1923. Among the speak 
ers at this meeting are Prof. E. N. Cory, 
College Park, Md.; Prof. George Harri 
son, Jr., College Park, Md., and Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Washington, D. C. 

* . . 


The annual convention of the New Jer 
sey Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in the W. C. T. U. Hall, Trenton, N. J., 
on January 18 and 19. Prominent fea 
tures of the program will be the discus 
sion of the wintering problem and the 
hive-size question. Among the speakers 
on the program are Geo. H. Rea, Rey- 
noldsville, Pa.; E. W. Atkins, Water 
town, Wis., and Dr. E. F. Phillips, Wash 
ington, D. C, 

* * * 

The final figures on the 1922 crop of 
honey for the United States based on re 
turns by thousands of beekeepers in all 
parts of the country to Division of Crop 
Estimates, U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture, show an average yield per colony 
of 53.8 pounds for the United States as 
against 44.2 pounds in 1921, and an aver 
age of 45.3 pounds for the years 1913 to 
1920 inclusive. The condition of the col 
onies as of Nov. 1, 1922, is 94.1 per cent 
for the entire United States. The num 
ber of colonies on that date was 14 per 
cent greater than the number last spring. 


* * 7 


The Section of Apiculture of the 
American Association of Economie Ento 
mologists had a very attraetive program 
for their meeting on December 28 at the 
Boston Society of Natural History, Bos 
ton, Mass. The following papers were 
read and diseussed: ‘Utilization of Va 
rious Carbohydrates as Food for the Hon 
eybee,’’ by E. F. Phillips, Washington, 
ID. (.; “fA Two Years’ Brood Curve for 
a Single Colony of Bees,’’ by W. F. 
Nolan, Washington, D. C; ‘Legislation 
to Protect the American Beekeeper 


4 


gainst the Isle of Wight Disease,’’ by 







JUST NEWS 


Editors 
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S. B. Fracker, 
C. B. Gooder- 
ham and Geo. 
H. Rea; ‘‘Isle 
of Wight Dis- 
ease with Spe 
cial Reference 
to Geographical 
Distribution, ”’ 
by E. F. Phil- 
lips, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘ Investigation 
of the Queen,’’ by F. B. Paddock, Ames, 
lowa; ‘‘ Value of Winter Protection for 
3ees,’’ by J. H. Merrill, Manhattan, 
Kan.; ‘* Rehabilitation Classes in Api 
culture,’’ by E. N. Cory. 

7 * * 

The League Bulletin, published month 
ly for the members of the American Hon 
ey Producers’ League, reports that prac- 
tically the entire exhibit of honey sam 
ples gathered by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is to be placed on display at 
the St. Louis convention of the League 
on February 6-8, 1923. The discussion of 
honey grading and standardization is to 
be led by Dr. E. F. Phillips and F. C. 
Rauchfuss. Special rates of one and one 
half fare are offered by the railroads on 
the certificate plan. The certificate must 
be secured at the time the ticket to St. 
Louis is purchased, and, if 250 are re- 
ceived for validation, the return ticket 
may be purchased at half price. 


* * * 


The meeting of the Ontario Beekee 
ers’ Association, Dec. 6, 7 and 8, was the 
largest and the most enthusiastic in the 
history of this association, something like 
500 being in attendance at some of the 
This association last year han- 
dled for its members supplies, package 
bees, nuclei and queen bees, the total 
volume being nearly $90,000. This great 
volume of business was done through the 
secretary-treasurer’s office, F. Erie Millen 
in charge. 


sessions. 


* * * 

The Indiana State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation had a splendid meeting at the State 
House, Indianapolis, Ind., on December 
21 and 22. Remarkable advances in bee 
keeping have taken place in this state 
since the inauguration of the inspection 
svstem in 1909. The state entomologist ’s 
office has built up what is probably the 
finest inspection system in the United 
States, which has resulted in greatly in 
creased returns to beekeepers. Inspectors 
last year inspected 44,122 colonies and 
gave 332 demonstrations in better bee 
keeping. 

The seventh annual winter meeting of 
the North Carolina State Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held in Charlotte, N. 
C., on January 11, 1923. 
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N our Decem- 
ber issue I 
had 
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-1 


had d ec i d ed 
that there is 











some 
thing to say 
about what has 
been accom 
plished by mod 
ern surgery. 
Shortly after 





A. I. ROOT 














that was die 

tated I found [tt 
the following | 

in the Sunday 


School Times: 
THANKFUL 
FOR SURGERY 
Surgeons are 
life-savers. They 
are a necessary 
and blessed 
of an evil world. 
For if there were 
no evil in the 
world, no disease, 
nothing to injure or destroy human _ bodies 
there would be no need of surgeons to cut 
away these menaces to health and life So 
long as such evils exist, let us thank God for 
the surgeons. Above all, let us thank him for 
the Master Physician, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose surgery is so infinitely blessed. A Chris 
tian man, who was recently comparing notes 
with a group of brethren on the experiences of 
the year past, gave thanks for ‘‘God’s faithful 
ness in dealing with me in ways of painful but 
infinitely loving surgery.’’ The surgery hurt; 
but to have left in that life the things that the 
Lord cut out would have hurt more. If any 
of us are on the operating table under Hi 
hands even now, shall we not look up into his 

face and thank him? 


the sin of the world 


sharper than any 


cerner of the 
heart.’’—Heb. 4:12. 


I read it over and over again, and I 
was more and more impressed with the 
thought that our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
has been ealled the ‘‘Great Physician,’’ 
is also a wonderful surgeon, not only in 
regard to bodily ailments, but, more than 
all, a surgeon spiritually. In our Home 
paper for December I spoke of the great 
turning-point in my life; and to give you 
a glimpse of what spiritual surgery may 
accomplish I want to tell you what hap 
pened just a little before that turning 
point came in my life. Although I was 
very busy in making steady progress in 
bee culture, and in introducing the little 
bee journal just started, I knew that un 
der it all there was something going on 
that was destined to undermine all I had 
done with bees, and wreck me, body and 
soul, if it kept on. 


One Sunday afternoon, when I was 
feeling the sting of conscience particular 
ly, I went out into the woods and sat 
down on a log. I wanted to be off by 
myself where I could think, Finally I de 
cided T would turn over a new leaf and 
be a better man. I finally got up, raised 
my hand, and ealled on God to witness 
that from that time on I was going to 
be different. Let me pause a little right 
here. By reading the writings of Inger 
soll, Darwin and works on evolution, I 


Behold the Lamb of God 
John 1:29. 
God have mercy on me a sinner. 


Ye must be born again.—John 3:7. 
The word of God is quick and powerful, and to eall on 
two-edged 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit 
part and of the joints and 
thoughts 





| no God; that 

this world 

grew and was 

going to grow 

by ‘evolu 

tion.’’ Not 

withstand in g, 

= however, the 
ee } new era of 





things showing 

which taketh away that there is vo 
need of a God, 

Luke 18 1 forgot my 
self so far as 

God 


sword, witness the 


iercing 
» ~s to 


marrow. and is a dis new course I 
and intents of the was about to 
take. Instead 


of saying 
‘God have merey on me a sinner,’’ as 
we have it in our text L simply called on 
God to witness what 7 was going to do 
independently of any help from him or 
anybody else. I think I have told you 
before, in these Home papers, how it 
turned out. Satan tripped me up before 
I got to the doorstep of my home. He 
tripped me up so completely that I pretty 
nearly decided there was no more use 
that I would not try any longer. Away 
back years ago a man wrote me a letter 
in whieh he said something like this: 


‘“‘T am going to hell anyway, and I 
might as well go now as to put it off to 
a later date.’’ 

Can you imagine a human being in such 
a state of mind? I am afraid there are 
many men, and women too, who, under 
the power of Satan, are saying that in 
their own minds almost every day. Read 
the daily papers and see if it does not 
look that way. In that Home paper for 
December I told you that, instead of 
standing up and asking God to witness, 
ete., I knelt down alone by myself and 
said, ‘*God have merey on me a sinner.’ 


And now we come to this matter of 
spiritual surgery. Years ago when I vis 
ited Battle Creek I was permitted to wit 
ness a very difficult surgical operation. It 
was a ease of cancer or some other malig 
nant disease that had become entangled 
among the intestines of a poor 
patient. There were three or four ex 
pert surgeons and as many nurses pres 
ent. It was a long and tedious opera 
tion; but in spite of much and 
pains, the loss of blood made me think 
there was no possibility that the 
could 
finally removed and the hideous wound 


woman 


eare 


patient 


live. The diseased portions were 


closed up. I felt so sure the patient could 
not live after such an ordeal that I asked 
to be informed every few days regarding 
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the result. She lived to be a healthy 
woman, and she may be living yet, for 
all I know. 

In a former paper, some years ago, | 
spoke of the little text found in the 5lst 
Psalm, ‘‘If Il regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me;’’ and I said 
when a physician is called to examine a 
troublesome sore, his first inquiry will be 
if there is any splinter or a piece of rusty 
nail that prevents the wound from healing. 
If so, whatever was making the trouble 
would have to be removed, no matter how 
painful the operation might be. And it 
is so in spiritual matters. Before the 
Lord ean heal and bring back health, ev 
erything contrary to his holy will must 
be removed. Sometimes by modern sur 
gery a putrefving tumor is removed. 
When the physician finds it he says, ‘‘No 
wonder you are sick and in pain.’’ And 
the patient, when he has reeovered from 
the effects of the anesthetic, may see for 
himself what caused all the trouble. Tn 
mv ease, as T pictured it in the December 
Tomes, the dear Lord, bv what vou might 
enall a surgieal operation, removed the 
foul growth (that had been started and 
was kept growing by Satan), and placed 
it outside so T eould see myself as God 
sees. No wonder T was horrified. No won 
der T eried over my past folly till the 
sawdust down in that little greenhouse 
was wet with mv tears. No wonder T 
loathed and abhorred the foul thing that 
wos making me sick and unhappy.* 

Dear friend, if this Home paper shall 
he the means of giving vo" a place with 
that ‘*Lamb of God that taketh awav the 
sin of the world,’’ even if it requires a 
surgical operation to do it, and if this 
Home paper leads you to believe that he 
is not onlv able but willing, then it will 
have aceomplished its purpose. 


Come unto me. all ye that labor and are 


heavy laden. and T will give you rest Take 
my yoke upon vou. and learn of me: for T am 
meek and lowly in heart. and ve shall find rest 
unto your sonls For my yoke is easy, and 


my burden is light 


‘*Her Price Is Far Above Rubies.’’ 

When IT was 15 or 16 years old a rela 
tive invited me to spend the winter at 
Wellsville, on the Ohio River and attend 
the high school there. During the win 
ter a sister of mine, a little younger, 
wrote me that she had found the nicest 
girl in the whole wide world for a wife 


for me. My father was then living on a 


*A veteran minister of the gospel once said 
in a ministerial conference, that praying for 
the Holy Spirit is all right. but it may make 
one very uncomfortable If there anything 


in your life that is not pleasing in God's sight 
the Holy Spirit will point it out; and it may 
ris surgeon's knife un 
til it has taken away everything that hinders 
your spiritual growth. 


vou parr ’ doe th 
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little farm, in the woods, of the county 
where I now live. I think this girl school 
mate of my sister knew what my sister 
had written to me, her brother, and there- 
fore it was a little embarrassing when 
we two first met. This girl friend of 
hers was born across the water in ‘‘ Mer 
rie England.’’ Her honest simplicity and 
childlike innocence impressed me from 
the very first; and, as a matter of course, 
we two proceeded to get acquainted; and 
I for my part, I fear, carried out the pro 
gram so well that the dear sister was a 
good many times forgotten and ‘‘left out 
in the eold.’’ 

selow is a picture of the little school 
girl friend. At the time when I was 17 
or 18 years old, and she nearly 2 years 
younger, I finally proposed that we two 
should be ‘‘ engaged She, however, in- 





= 














Mrs. A. I. Root in her ‘‘teens.’ 


sisted that we were both too young for 
anything of the kind; but in those days 
it was quite the fashion to ‘‘go court 
ing,’’ and so I used to make a eall not 
only every Sunday night but once in the 
middle of the week. We were both at 
the time attending school. Mrs. Root 
had many times urged that, as I eame so 
often, [ certainly must not stay as late as 
was much the fashion in those early days. 
She said I could not possibly attend to my 
studies; and, as her good father was at 
considerable expense to enable her to 
attend a special school for girls, it was 
quite important that she should have ier 
regular rest. And now comes the point of 
my story. 

I had several times been reluctant in 
going home at what she considered prop 
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er hours. Finally she said one evening: 

‘*Sir, it is time for you to go home.’’ 

I took exception to it, and declared 
that if I went home then I would go and 
never come back. Now, friends, take a 
look at that picture. Imagine that de- 
mure and childlike face giving me the 
reply she did. I shall remember it as 
lung as I live. She said, ‘‘ All right. If 
you refuse to listen to the dictates of 
good common sense it will probably be 
better for both of us that you should go 
away and never come back.’’ 

A ‘‘lovers’ quarrel’’ ensued. I took 
my cap and started off with head up and 
long strides to teach her, that 7 was not 
to be dictated to in that way. I com- 
menced at a good lively pace; but as I 
reflected I began to slow up a little; and 
when I eame to the bridge across Rocky 
River I stopped and considered. Per- 
haps it was the voice of conscience or a 
remembrance of my good mother’s teach 
that suggested something like this: 

*“Old fellow, is it not possible you are 
taking offense at the wise words of the 
best friend vou have on earth, and that, 
instead of being offended, vou should 
recognize her as the one whose ‘price is 
far above rubies’?’’ 

I turned about and took a back track. 
The window to her room was just above 
the front door. As I came up the neatly 
graveled walk I picked up a pebble and 
tossed it up against her window. As I 
expected, the window went up quickly in 
response, and I said: ’ 

‘“Sue, I humbly beg pardon. You were 
right and I was wrong. Will you for 
give me?’?’ 


‘*All right. Good night.’’ 


Now, I had planned that she would 
come downstairs and give me a kiss of 


reconciliation; but it seems she 
planned nothing of the kind. 

Dear friends, when I turned back be 
fore putting a footstep on the planks of 
that bridge it was the turning-point in 
my life. Had I gone on as an evil and 
angry spirit prompted me to do, there 
would probably have been no A. I. Root 
Co. There would have been no five dear 
children brought up in the fear of the 
Lord, and there would, in all probability, 
have been no A. I. Root now dictating 
these words when elose to his 83d vear. 

May this simple little story prove sug 
gestive to the boys and girls of the pres 
ent dav who are thinking of uniting in 
the holy bonds of marriage, and may our 
young men when choosing a partner lis 
ten to the Holy Spirit while it prompts 
them to select one whose ‘‘price is far 
above rubies.’’ 


had 


So far as I ean reeall, no pieture ever 
appeared of the dear wife on the pages 
of Gleanings until after her death. On 
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page 25, January, 1922, Mrs. Boyden gave 


a picture of her father and mother after 


sixty years of married life, when we 
were both over eighty years old. In 


this paper I have given you a picture of 

















Mrs. A. I. Root at middle age 


her girlhood, and I think it is no more 
than fair that 1 should give you still an- 
other picture of her dear self in middle 
See eut. 


age. 
o 


Hot Water or Radiant Heat for Relieving 
Pain. 

Years ago, when putting up the wind 
mill that ran the press for printing Glean 
ings when it was first started, I slipped 
and fell and sprained an ankle. In a lit 
tle time the pain was so excruciating that 
I sent a ‘‘rush eall’’ for the family doe- 
tor. When he came I said, ‘‘O doctor! 
give me something quick. Give me chlo- 
roform or something else, to stop this 
awful pain. I really ean not stand it 
much longer.’’ 

He replied, ‘‘You do not want any 
chloroform. I ean stop the pain instantly 
if you will get me a kettleful of boiling 
water.’’ 

I think it so happened that we had 
some all ready. Then the doctor said: 

‘*Now get a bucket and fill it with 
water just as hot as you can bear it, and 
then put your foot in it.’’ 

He adjusted the temperature by put- 
ting his hand in the water. At first I 
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said, ‘‘Why, doctor, I can not bear it. 
That is too hot.’’ Then IL began to 
laugh. The pain was gone instantly. I 
think I told him, as I have told doctors 
for years, that | would much rather pay 
for advice than to pay for drugs. He di 
rected that a kettle of hot water be kept 
near, and that, when the pain started 
again, as the water cooled it was to be 
warmed up. In just a few minutes I 
called for some letters that were almost 
always awaiting me, and ‘‘got busy.’’ 
After an hour or two the ankle gave lit 
tle or no trouble. 

Years afterward I had a severe attack 
of inflammation at the neck of the blad 
der. IL sent for a doctor, and he said 
about the same thing the physician did 
years before. He put me in a bath tub 
and then adjusted the heat until I began 
to complain. In a minute or two my 
trouble was over, and by resorting to the 
hot-water bath a few times my trouble 
ceased. This, also, was years ago. 

A few days ago, by going out without 
my overcoat, and walking toward the 
north wind, I eaught a cold in my head. 
My nostrils kept ‘‘dropping’’ so that I 
could not (for at least once in my life) go 
to ‘‘prayer meeting.’’ I then thought 
of the hot water. But how was I to get 
it applied as I did with my ankle in the 
other ease? I remembered getting some 
tablets that would stop drop 
ping.’’ But these interfered unpleasant 
lv with my digestion. I also remembered 
that I had sometimes obtained relief by 
sitting before an open fireplace and get 
ting my face and bald head very warm. 
But we do not have fireplaces now, par 
ticularly in summer time. My daughter 
has a little electric heater that has a 
polished mirror back of the heating part. 
This heater is named in the catalogs ‘‘re- 
flectortype radiator.’’ TI placed it on a 
chair beside me so that the focus of the 
radiated heat centered on my face and 


‘nose 


nostrils. As in the former eases the 
pain was soon gone, and the ‘‘nose drop 
ping’’ stopped. I got a paper to read, 


and applied the heat for perhaps an hour 
or more, and that was the end of it. 
What I have told you in the above is, 
perhaps, already well known; but people 
sometimes forget, even if they do know, 
and need to be reminded of this ‘‘drug 
less’? remedy for pain. Perhaps it has 
oeceurred to vou already that it is on the 
same principle as the Turkish bath. This 
bath costs a dollar or more; but almost 
any one can get up some kind of Turkish 
bath*in or around his own home. Read 
the following from a good friend of mine 
away out in Arizona among the Indians: 
Friend Root After reading vour Home 
paper on bathing. in the Mav issue of Glean 
ings, 1921, it occurs to me that you would he 
interested to learn that the ‘‘sweat bhath’’ you 
original with the Battle 


descrihe was not 


Creek folks. 
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Some of my neighbors and friends are of the 
Apache-Mojave and Tonto-Apache tribe of In 
dians, that at one time made Arizona famous 
as a ‘‘health resort’’ (?) When one of them 
is indisposed and feels the need of a sweat 
bath he goes to the bank of the river, builds 
him a small ‘‘wickie-up’’ or tent of willows 
covers it with canvas or skins so that it is quite 
tight, then he builds a fire and heats some 
big rocks which he puts in one side of the 
tent, then he takes a dish of water, and dress 
ed, as Mark Twain expressed it, ‘‘in his com- 
plexion,’’ he enters the tent, closes the door 
after him so it’s tight and close, and then with 
a wisp of weeds he sprinkles the hot rocks 
with water producing all the steam he can 
stand He continues this process until every 
pore in his copper-colored skin is wide open 
and the sweat rolls off of him; then he takes a 
plunge in the river—and he’s well, with no 
doctor’s bills nor hospital fees to pay. 

The ladies of these ‘‘benighted heathen’’ 
can teach us tricks in obstetrics that are not 
so slow. As the hour of delivery draws near 
they gather a mess of green weeds and pile 
them on hot rocks; they sit in this with the 
hot steaming weeds piled around them until 
every muscle is relaxed, and the primeval 
curse is reduced to a minimum. We have 
known one of these ladies to wade the river 
waist deep in midwinter the next day after 
her child was born and do a washing for our 
household This was some 20 yéars ago and 
she is still alive 

But these people do contract and die with 
tuberculosis, even as other people in the finest 
climate in the world L. B. Bell 

Cape Verde, Ariz.,. May 7, 1921. 


I told my daughter, Mrs. J. T. Calvert, 
the dav we got here that, nothwithstand 
ing that every way I turned, in our old 
Florida home, I was reminded of the dear 
departed wife and mother, I had ‘‘a 
whole lot’’ of answers to prayer during 
that busy day. Mrs. Root was all her life 
a most expert housekeeper. Dust and dirt 
were her enemies, and, as a result, she 
so taught me that I might not be happy 
under many ordinary conditions. Well, 
onee more, ‘*May God be praised’’ for 
leaving me a blessed ‘‘chip of the old 
block,’’ our daughter, Maud, for house 
keeper in my old age. 


Gift-Choosing. 
Oh, you may choose the city streets 
With buildings tall and grand; 
Give me a wood 
Where October has stood— 
And you’ve given me fairyland! 


And you may have the city sounds, 
Those roaring silence-breakers; 
But let me come 

Where gay bees hum— 

They're fairy music-makers! 


And you may claim the picture plays 
The teas and such like things: 

Give me an old book 

In a fireside nook 

And you've given me fairy wings! 


Drain, if you will, forbidden wine— 
Sparkle, and flush—and nod; 

The tang of hill air 

Is the 
I drink with the fairie 


vintner'’s despair 
And God 
Grace Allen 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 50c per line, 7 words to the 
line. Advertisements intended for this de 


partment cannot be less than two lines, and 
you must say you want your advertisement 


in the classified column, or we will not be 
responsible for errors. For special condi- 
tions on bee and queen advertising, please 


write us. Copy should be received by 15th 

of preceding month to insure insertion. Cash 

with copy, if credit has not been established 
previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS DISCON- 
TINUED IN GOOD STANDING. 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 


small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed It is only regular advertisements of 
regular lines who are here listed when their 


advertisements are discontinued when they are 
in good standing) 

Van Wyngarden Bros., 
Smith, P. W. Sowinski 
B. Scott, Chester N 


Chas. Reynders, Bert 
A. J. Norberg, 
Ballard, Kenneth Gallant, 


Ross 


Chas. B. Hatton, J. H. Corwin, A. C. Ames 
Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Seward Van Auken, 
J. J. Lewis, Robert Conn, C. J. Morrison, Joe 
Mlinarits, B. F. Kindig, D. W. Howell, Sara- 


sota Bee Co., J. F. Rogers, Cavies Distributing 
Co., Geo. E. Kramer, Magazine Pub. Circula 
tion Bureau, Youth’s Companion, A. H. Rusch 
& Son Co., F. W. Lesser, Hugh G. Gregg. 


HONEY AND WAX 


secenespnanennonenin 


FOR SALE. 


PINT penne 


FOR SALE Write 


Fancy clover extracted 
F. W. Lesser, ; 


Fayetteville, N. 
FOR SALE—Ripe rich honey in 60-lb. tin 
Lakeville, Ind 








cans. Sample, 8c. C. A. Bunch, 

FOR SALE—Amber and dark honey, both 
comb and extracted. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in_ 60-lb 
cans, two in a case, at $10.80. Walter Rink 


Port Hope, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALI White sweet clover in 
two 60-lb. cans, 10¢ per Ib. f. o. b 
Weaver, Cochrane, Ala 


cases 


Joe C 


tons water-white orange hon 


FOR SALE—3 
ey, lle lb., also sage. First prizes county fair 
C. E. Lush, Orange, Calif. 





FOR SALE—6000 Ibs. raspberry milkweed 








honey in 60-lb. cans or 5-lb. pails. Geo. Ja 
quays, East Jordan, Mich. 
$14.50 per 120-lb. case (new cans) of my 


fine quality well-ripened, white clover honey. 
J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 





amber and basswood 


FOR SALE Clover 
honey in new 60-Ib. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails 
H. B. Gable, Romulus, N ; 

HONEY FOR SALE In 60-lb. tins, water 
white orange, 14c; white sage, 12c;. extra L. A 
sage, 10%c: buckwheat. 10c, ete Hoffman & 
Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y 

FINE CLOVER HONEY—60 Ibs. or more 
in 10-lb. pails, 13c; in 5-lb. pails, 13%ec; 300 
lbs. or more, 12%e and 13c¢ Comb, 25 Ibs 
or more, 20c. Riverside Apiary, Berne, Ind 


IN BEE 
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FOR SALE—3000 Ibs. No. 1 white clover 
honey, put up in new 60-lb. cans. No weed hon 
ey. W. O. Hershey, Landisville, Pa 


FOR SALE—Two grades clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, at lle and 12c. Samples, 10c¢ 
each. R. V. Cox, Sloansville, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Send for sample of new clover 
basswood honey in new 60-lb. cans. J. N. Har 
ris, 502 W. Center, St. Louis, Mich 








FOR SALE—30,000-\lb. car extra white clover 
alfalfa extracted honey in 60-lb. cans. Best offer 
takes it. S. F. Lawrence, Hardin, Mont. 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD honey in new 60-lb 


cans and 5-lb. pails. All produced on new 
combs. Sample 20¢c V. B. Crane, McComb, 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE 12.000 Ibs. of choice white clo 
ver honey, well ripened, put up in new 5 and 
10 lb. pails. Sample 25c. W. B. Wallin, Brooks 


ville, Ky. 

FOR SALE—wWhite honey in 60-lb. cans, also 
West Indian in 50-gal. barrels. Samples and 
prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 23 Leonard 
St., New York City 


FOR SALE—White strained clover honey 
clean and clear for table use. 5-lb. pails, $90.00 
a hundred. Less than 100, $1.00 each We 
try to please. Try us. Ernest W. Peterson 
Sandwich, Ill 

FOR SALI New white clover extracted 
honey in 60-lb. cans and 10-Ib. pails. Write 
for sample and prices. Meyer Toom, Knoxville 
R. D. No. 4, Iowa 

FOR SALE—Choice new clover extracted 
honey put up in new 60-lb cans. Write for 
prices, stating quantity desired W. M. Pea 
cock, Mapleton, Lowa. 

FOR SALE—Spanish needle heartsease hon 
ey, fine body and flavor, 5-lb. pails, 12 to a 
case. Write for price, state quantity wanted 
F. W. Luebeck, R. D. No. 2, Knox, Ind 

FOR SALI Finest quality white clover ex 
tracted honey, well ripened and of fine flavor 
put up in 60-lb., 12-lb. and 2%-lb. cans, and 


10 and 5 Ib. pails. R. C. Ortleib, 29 Van Buren 
St.. Dolgeville, N. Y 


CLA-FO-NY Quality honey; clover 2-60’'s 
(115 Ibs.), $14.75; 15-5 lbs (net) pails 
$11.25; buckwheat 2-60’s $9.35 15-5’'s 
$9.00 Repeat orders coming from pleased 


customers. Clarence Foote, Delanson 


OUR 1922 crop of white clover extracted 
honey is now ready for the market. New cans 
and cases. Say how much you can use, and we 
will be pleased to quote you our very lowest 
prices. E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar 
Mich 

FOR SALE Choice clover extracted honey 
in new 60-lb. cans and cases. Write for prices 
on carload or case lots; comb honey in Danz 
and bheeway sections Packed in six or eight 
case carriers. Quality unexcelled. J. D. Beals 
Oto, Towa 

OUR 1922 crop extracted honey is a very 
fancy grade, water white clover, which was left 


on the hives until thoroughly cured by the bees 


hefore extracting, making it very heavy bodied 
This thick, rich honey is all packed in new 
60-lb. cans, two to the case. Of cour we have 
to ask a little more for honey of this quality 
than ordinary honey When in need of a good 
article send a dime for a sample. and address 
your inquiry to D. R. Townsend, Northstar 
Mich 
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FOR 


honey 
two in 


SALE—30,000 lbs. of 

(not sweet clover) in new 60-lb. cans 
case, at 12%c per Ib., in 5-lb. pails, 
12 in case, at 80c per pail, $75.00 per 100, 
f. o. b. Waterville. Sample, 15c. No better hon 
ey on the market. F. W. Summerfield, Water- 
ville, Ohio 


white clover 


CHOICE extra fancy white clover honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, 120 lbs. net, $14.00. Sample 
20c. Write for prices on larger quantities. 100 
cases extra fancy Hubam clover honey. Fancy 
comb honey, $5.00 per case, 24 sections, 8 cases 
to carrier. Edw. A. Winkler, R. D. No. 1 
Joliet, Tl. 





GUARANTEED pure extracted L. A. honey, 
rich in flavor. Gathered from the wild flowers 
of ‘‘Old Ky.’’ I won first prize on extracted 
honey at Bluegrass Fair, Lexington, Ky., 1922. 
1 60-lb. can, $6.25; 2 60-lb. cans, $12.00, f. o 
b. here. Sample, 20c. Adam Kalb, Brooksville, 
Ky 


We have fine lots of white clo 
ver, sweet clover, basswood, buckwheat and 
amber honey Tell us what you want. Prices 
and sample son request Good second-hand cans 
60e per case of two cans. A. I. Root Co., 224 
W. Huron St., Chicago, Tll 


FOR SALF 


HONEY—Best quality clover or buckwheat 
12 5-Ib. pails, $9.00 at our station; 2 60-Ib. 
cans, $15.00. 5 Ibs. delivered within third zone, 
$1.20; 10 Ibs... $2.00. net weight. GUARAN 
TEED ALWAYS RIGHT. Write for prices on 
larger quanties Earl Rulison, R. D. No. 1 
Amsterdam, N. Y ° 

FOR SALE—Nine barrels of extra fine ex- 
tracted white clover honey and seven barrels of 
very fine light-amber fall honey. Can put this 
honey up in 60-lb. tin cans and in 5 and 10 Ib 
tin pails. Purity and quality guaranteed. Prices 
on application if you state quantity wanted 
Sample. 10c. Emil J. Baxter, Nauvoo, Il. 

Fancy white comb honey, $5 
ease: No. 1 white, $4.50; No. 2 white, $3.50; 
No. 1 amber. $4.00; fancy buckwheat, $4.00; 
No. 2 buckwheat, $3.00: clover extracted, 12c 
Ib imber. lle Comb honey packed 6 cases 
<tracted 2 60-lb 


Geneva, N 


FOR SALI 


to carr r e 


(. B. Howard 


cans per case 


FOR SALI No 1 white comb honey $6 
per ca No. 2 white comb, $5 per case of 24 
sectior dark comb, dollar per case less; 24 
case lot Oc per case les Amber and dark 
extracted 10c per pound, two 60-lb. cans to 


case Amber baking honey in barrels, 8c per 
pound Discount on extracted in quantities. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

FOR SALE—We can supply honey to bee 


keepers or other roadside sellers who may need 
to buy beyond their own supply, packed as fol 
lows: 214-lb. friction top tin cans, 1 dozen in 


case; 5-lb. friction-top tin cans, % doz. in 
ease; 10-lb. friction-top tin cans, % doz. in 
case; 60-lb. square cans, 1 to case; 60-Ib 
square cans, 2 to case. We have the following 
kinds of honey: Standard white, alfalfa, sweet 
clover, California sage, California orange, light 
amber amber Write for prices The A I 
Root Co Medina, Ohio 


duvdneeuuuusuvnerninnan® 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED. 





basswood and 
Wixson, Dun 


clover, 
Roscoe F 


WANTED—Honey, 
buckwheat, extracted 


dee, N. Y. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, car 
load and less. All kinds of honey and beeswax 


for sale Walter ©. Morris, 105 Hudson St 
New York 


BEE CULTURE 


BEESWAX wanted. Old 
cappings for rendering. Also wax accepted in 
trade. Top market prices offered. A. 1. Root 
Co. of Iowa, Council Bluffs, Lowa 


JANUARY, 1923 


combs (dry) and 





WANTED—Beeswax. We will pay you the 
best market price in cash, or exchange your 
beeswax for the famous AIRCO foundation for 
a very reasonable charge. Ship direct to us in 
double burlap sacks, marking each package 
plainly with your name and address on the in- 
side and outside so we can identify the ship- 
ment and make prompt remittance. The A. 
Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


MEPL Wit Hil MNLUTLULN ! 


FOR SALE. 





HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog free. 
Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


LOOSE hanging frames for sale, 2%c each. 
Sample on request. Radloff Bros., Cable, Wis 


CASH for old bee books and journals. Write 
to me what you have. Francis Jager, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn 





FOR SALE—‘‘SUPERIOR’’ FOUNDATION 
‘*quality unexcelled.’’ Let us prove it. Order 
now. Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 





ADAPTABLE BEEHIVES are 
principle and are practical 
tion address Geo. P. Wood 


sound in 
For free informa 
Peekskill, N. Y 





SWEET CLOVER hullers, scarifies and hulls 
at same operation For hand use only. Price 
each, $4.00 f. o. b. S. Rouse, Ludlow, R. D. 2 
Ky. 





FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans 
two cans to case, boxed, at 60c per case, f. o. b. 
Cincinnati. Terms cash. C. H. W. Weber & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





LOOK for our large ads elsewhere in Glean 
ings We sell both bees and sweet clover seed 
oth are great honey producers. M. C. Berry & 
Co., Montgomery, Ala 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Rob 
inson, Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y 


FOR SALE—Hubam clover 
rows and kept perfectly clean 
lutely pure. 50c per Ib. f. 0. b 
Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio 


seed grown in 
therefore abso 
Holgate, Ohio 





FOR SALE—A limited number of new bot 
tom-boards, covers and hive-bodies, eight or 
ten hives, nailed or in flat. A bargain, in cypress 
and fir Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y 


HON-E-NUT CANDIES—Made from pure 
honey, nuts and chocolate. The most wholesome 
candy made Try and be convinced. $1.00 per 
Ib. postpaid. Fairmount Apiaries, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa 








FOR SALE A Given foundation press, size 
9x15 inches. in as good condition as if new. 
Also 50 or 60 swarms of bees and a lot of sur 


plus hives and combs. Lyman Reed, 25 Vosherg 
St., Tlion, N. Y 


OWING to failing health I am offering for 


sale my hee business and home consisting of 


235 colonies of bees in new hives and winter 
cases: 5 acres irrigated land with buildings and 


complete outfit for extracted honey. This busi 
ness will be sacrificed and is the hest outfit in 
the West. If interested, write S. F. Lawrence 
Hardin, Mont. 
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RECLEANED alfalfa and sweet clover seed, 
hulled, white or yellow, biennial, $6.00 bu., 
sacks, 35c. Foundation comb, 10c¢ per Ib 
less catalog prices. Weed process. R. L. Snod 
grass, Augusta, Kansas 


FOR SALE—40-acre ranch with 5-room 
house, garage, two-story honey-house, barn 
telephone, well with windmill and _ 10,000 
gallon reservoir. Ideal location for throat or 
lung trouble. Elevation 1700 ft. Price $2500. 
Half down, balance 7%. F. E. Gause, King 


City, Calif. 


FOR SALE—5000 extracting supers for 
Hoffman frames, 50c each; 40,000 improved 
Hoffman frames, 2c each; 10,000 Hoffman 
frames with Dadant’s light brood foundation 
7%ec each; 1000 No. 1 metal top covers, 50c 
each; 1000 wood tops, 10c each; 1000 No. 1 
bottoms 15e each; 1000 queen-excluders 


(zine), 25c each; 500 
each; 300 Alexander feeders, 10c¢c each; 200 
Doolittle division-board feeders, 5c each; 100 
heavy winter tops with packing and metal cov- 
ering, 50c each; 500 queen-rearing nuclei boxes 
for 3 and 4 frames, 10c each. All in No. 1 
shape and ready for inspection. W. B. Wallin 
Brooksville, Ky. 


Boardman feeders, 5c 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


seevenenevensocenecouensraeenounsogenonennesoenent ” 


WILL TRADE $90.00 phonograph for white 
honey. J. W. Fleming, Hoopeston, II. 





BEESWAX WANTEI For manufacture in 
to SUPERIOR FOUNDATION. (Weed Pro 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





cess.) 








WANTED—Old combs and cappings for ren 
Our steam equipment secures 
Ogden, Utah 


d ring on shares 





WANTED—Partner. Bees in summer; trap 
in winter. Physical culturist preferred. C. Cal 
laway Norwood Va 

WOULD like to exchange bees and queens 
for good second-hand Barnes saw table ete 
M. C. Berry & Co., Montgomery, Ala 


volumes of 
years 1873 


Midvale, Va 


WANTED—First three complete 
Gleanings in Bee Culture for the 
1874 and 1875. W. H. Humphries, 
also nearby 


WANTED- 


10-frame equipment; 


bees Must be warranted disease-free and 
priced right. Lloyd W. Smith, Madison, N. J 








WANTED—Shipments of old combs and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
and trade price, charging but 5e a pound for 
wax rendered The Ik red W Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


cash 


cappings or slumgum wanted 
steam press process. We pay 
trade for supplies, or 
T. Falconer Mfg 


OLD COMBS 
for rendering by 
cash for wax rendered 
work it into foundation. W 
Co., Faleoner, N. Y 

OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 
presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 
old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for our 
terms and our 1923 catalog. We will buy your 
share of the wax for cash or will work: it into 
foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton 


Tl 


WANTED—To hear from party or parties 
in the South who would like a partnership or 
manager for fairly large bee business Location 
must be below the frost line. Central America 
not excluded. Like to hear from Cuba, Porto 
Rico or Virgin Islands. 22 vears’ experience 
Up until now, owner of good business. S. F 
Lawrence, Hardin, Mont 








BEE CULTURE 63 

WANTED—Bee location, prefer western Ne 
braska or Colorado, that will support 100 to 
300 colonies. Must not be overcrowded and 
reasonably free from disease. What have you? 
Answer quick with full description. Howard 
Wagner, Box 63, Beatrice, Nebr 


BEES AND QUEENS. 
NUCLEI and package bees. Send for circu 
lar. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


Tr 





HARDY Italian queens, $1.00 each. W. G 
Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 


large roomy pack 
Oscar 


BEES and queens on comb 
age, for 1923. Write for particulars 
Mayeux, Hamburg, La 





FOR SALE—10 Italians 10-fr 
Buckeye hives full comb-honey equipment 
Ralph Boswell, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


colonies 





FOR SALE 12 colonies 
Good condition. H. H 
gomery, R. D. No. 4, Ala 


Italian and hybrid 


bees. Curry, Jr., Mont 


ONE apiary of bees in good condition. All 
free from disease. Reason for selling, going out 
of business. H. H. Gordy, Cusseta, Ga 


FOR SALE—Bees and 
kind of package, from one to carload 
Morgan, Hamburg, La. 


queens, any size or 
F. M 


WE are booking orders now for spring de 
livery Write us for prices. Graydon Bros 
R. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala 


PACKAGE BEES—19238 prices and circular 


free. Pedigree strains Dr. White Bee Com 
pany, Sandia, Texas 

PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS for 1923 
Nothing but pure Italians. No disease. Write 


me for prices for next spring shipment. Jasper 


Knight, Hayneville, Ala 

PACKAGE BEES and nuclei. Best quality 
Italians. No disease 
livery Write for prices M. L 
fainbridge, Ga 


sooking orders spring de 


Nisbet & Bro 


FOR SALI 100 colonies Italian bees in 
good Root ten-frame hives, wired combs. Price 
$6.00 each. Wm. McKibben, Star, Idaho 


Hubam absolutely 


FOR SALE clover seed 


pure, 50¢ a pound, also honey in 5 and 10 Ib 
pails and 60-lb. cans. Edw. J. Steinberg, Crop 
sey, II] 

NOW booking package bees Pure Italian 


Write for circular. Se 
issue. C. M. Elfer 


queens, 3-handed stock 
display advertisement this 
St. Rose, Louisiana 


three-banded ITtalian 
guaranteed to arrive safely and give satisfac 
tion Untested, 80c each: 25 or more. 75c: 
tested, $2.00 Rufus Poole. Greenville. Ala 


POOLE'S queens are 


for spring deliv 
’* Send 


WE are booking orders now 
ery for the famous ‘‘Colorado Queens 


your order early so as to be sure to get your 
queens. C. T. Goodrich, Wheatridge, Colo 
I AM booking orders now for next spring 


delivery, 3-frame nuclei and queens at the 
same price as last year. Caucasian or Italian 
race. Peter Schaffhouser. Havelock, N. C 


ALEXANDER’S queens are GOOD queens 
CALIF. PACKAGE BEES. 2 Ibs. $4.00 Big 
discount in quantities. Ttalian queens $1.25, 6 
for $7. 25 at $1 each: 100 at 90 cents cach 
Order early and avoid disappointment Cc. F 
Alexander, 180 Arleta St., San Jose, Calif. 
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FOR SALE—200 colonies Italian bees in 
ten-frame hives located in four yards in the 
best sweet clover district in Alabama. W. N. 
Cannon, 1000 Forest Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 





BEES AND QUEENS—I am now booking or 
ders for early spring delivery Have best 
strains of Italian bees. Write for prices. N. L 
Stapleton, Colquitt, Ala 

BEES BY THE POUND—Also QUEENS. 
sooking orders now. FREE circulars, giving de 
tails. See larger ad elsewhere. Nueces County 
Apiaries, Calallen, Texas, E. B. Ault, Prop. 

SHE-SUITS-ME QUEENS, 1923, after June 
1, $1.50 each. One dollar per queen when or- 
dered four weeks or more in advance Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

FOR SALE—Leather-colored Italian queens, 
tested, until June 1, $2.50; after, $2.00. Un- 
tested, $1.25; 12, $13.00. ROOT’S GOODS, 
ROOT’S PRICES. A. W. Yates, 15 Chapman 
St.. Hartford, Conn. 


IF GOOD bright Italian queens are wanted 
by return mail, send your order to M. Bates, 
Greenville, Ala. Price, $1.00 each; $10.00 per 
dozen; $75 per 100. Pure mating, safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


PINARD’S quality of Root’s and Prof. Cole 
man’s strain of bees and queens. Booking or 
ders for spring delivery. Promptness and satis- 
faction my motto. Prices right, circular free. 
A. J. Pinard, Morgan Hill, Calif 


TRY THE ACHORD STRAIN OF ITAL- 
IANS—They have produced wonderful honey 
crops in many states. A postal will bring you 
a descriptive price list of swarms and queens 


W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1923 
the bright kind. Satisfaction guaranteed. Will 
begin shipping about April 1. Price, untested, 
$1.00 each; $10.00 per doz.; 100, $75.00 
Tested, $1.75 each. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 





QUEENS OF QUALITY—Golden Italians 


only. Untested, $1.25 each; 6, $7.00; select 
untested, $1.50; tested, $2.50. 1-lb. package of 
bees with queen, $3.00; 2-lb. package with 


queen, $5.00; 3-lb. package with queen, $7.00 
Safe arrival guaranteed. E. A. Simmons, Green- 
villa, Ala 


PACKAGE BEES for 1923—Italians, $2.00 
per Ib. Tested queens, $1.50 each. Frames of 
brood, $1.50 each. Mixed stock, 10% discount. 
Liberal discount for large orders or late ship 
ments No disease. T. W. Livingston, Norman 
Park, Ga 

LET me save you money on your 1923 
package bees, nuclei and queens. Book early 
and not be disappointed. Queens balance of 
season, 85c; 6 or more, 65c, after Oct. 20, 
$1.00 straight. Everything guaranteed. J. L 
Morgan, Tupelo Honey Co., Columbia, Ala 
Br ES—2000 big, strong, healthy 

ready to supply PACKAGE 
spring Italian or Carniolan 
Let me quote prices and book your 
A small deposit reserves shipping 
). Wing, 155 Schiele 


PACKAGE 
colonies will be 
BEES in the 
QUEENS 
order early 
date. Circular free 
Ave San Jose, Calif 


NUCLEI—-We are now booking orders for 
May 1 delivery Leather-colored good Italian 
bees and queens. 1-fr. nucleus with bees, brood 
untested queen, $3.50; 2-fr. nucleus, $5.00; 3 
fr. nucleus, $6.00. One colony bees with select 
untested queen, $11.00. We guarantee safe ar 
rival, no disease. We think our queens equal 
to the best in prolifieness, the bees hustlers in 
gathering honey Weber Brothers Honey Co 
Rialto, Calif. 


IN BEE CULTURE 





JANUARY, 1923 


BEELINE QUEENS—Pure Golden Italians, 
beautiful, gentle and profitable. Tried and test- 
ed under all conditions. Early spring delivery. 
Write for free booklet. Majors Nordan, Kim 
berly, Ala. 


FOR 1923 we are ready to make you the 
best prices for as good stock as any can fur 
nish, and will ship them when you want them. 
Nuclei and queens only from territory where 
disease is unknown. Send for prices. Christo- 
pher & Puett, Moultrie, Ga. 





THREE-BANDED QUEENS—$1.25 each, 6 
for $7.00; 12 for $12.00. Three-frame nuclei 
with queen, $5.50. Packages, $2.00 per pound. 
Eight-frame colonies, $11.00 each. Mr. F. ¥ 
Chesser, with the aid of his teacher from 
Greensboro, Mr. A. D. Worthington, will have 
charge of part of my queen-rearing here. Curd 
Walker, Scotts Sta., Ala. 





THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES AND 
QUEENS. 2-lb. pkgs. with queens, $4.50 each; 
15 or more pkgs., $4.00 each. Get prices on 
nuclei and queens. April, May and June d 
livery. I guarantee safe arrival, satisfaction 
and that there is no contagious bee disease in 
my apiary. J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 





BRIGHT Italian Bees and Queens, ready 
April 10. Untested queens, 1, $1.Q0; 12, $10; 
1-fr. nucleus with queen, $3.00; 2-fr. nucleus 
with queen, $5.00; 1-lb. package with queen, 
$3.00; 2-lb. package with queen, $5.00. Health 
certificate with shipment. Safe arrival guaran 
teed. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, Greenville, 
Ala. 








ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS—One-pound 
to five-pound packages, one-frame nuclei to full 
colonies, shipped when you want them. You 
will be pleased with our stock, our service and 
our prices Certificate of inspection certifying 
freedom from disease with each shipment. Write 
for our prices before you order. White Clover 
Farm and Apiary, Hamburg, La. 


PACKAGE BEES FOR 1923—Three-band 
Italians, bred for business. A 2-lb. package of 
the Yancey hustlers with a _ select untested 
queen for $5.00; 25 or more, $4.75 each At 
tractive prices on large lots. One-fifth cash 
books your order. Order early and make sure 
of shipping dates We do not accept more or 
ders than we can fill promptly. Caney Valley 
Apiaries, Bay City, Texas, Yancey Bros., own 
ers. 


HIGHEST PRICED QUEENS ON RECORD 
—Doesn’t mean that we sell queens higher than 
any one else but that we breed from this kind 
We have two breeding queens that have made 
wonderful records and we are now booking or 
ders for package bees and queens from them to 
be delivered next spring. Write for prices and 
the story of these queens. J. M. Cutts & Son, 
R. D. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala 





ITALIAN BEES—Brood and young queens 
for delivery April 15 to June 15. One frame 
emerging brood and bees, one extra pound of 
bees, one young Italian queen, all for $5.00, 25 
or more, $4.75, 50 or more, $4.50. Bright three 
banded stock only, no disease, safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 25% deposit to book 
order. .R. S. Knight, R. F. D. No. 2, New Or 
leans, Le 


» 


ITALIAN QUEENS, PACKAGE BEES and 


NUCLEI—We have been shipping queens 
combless bees and nuclei from here for the 
past eighteen years. They give satisfaction 


Customers recommend us to their friends. Have 
nearly 1000 colonies to draw from. Three 
banded Italian queens, untested, $1.00, tested 
$2.00. For prices of breeders, nuclei and pack 
age bees, write for price list. Allenville Api 


Allenville, Ala. 


aries 
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FOR SALE—200 colonies bees, 10-frame 
Langstroth hives Located in 3 apiaries on 
gravel roads. Fine clover willow locations 
Good shipping facilities, 50% two-story hives, 


135 Italianized. 
package bees 
ly do produce 


Any party wishing to sell 
Those large 10-frame hives sure 
the bees. These colonies are head 
ed with good young queens. Would give order 
for 100 4-lb. packages bees to be shipped to 
my home in Michigan between the Ist and 15th 
of May as part payment. Price $2000. P. O 
Lecompte za., R. R. Station Lamorie. C. D. 
Townsend 


BEES AND QUEENS—Two lbs. of Italian 


bees with untested Italian queen, $4.50; 10 or 
more, $4.25 each; Ibs. of hybrid bees with 
untested Italian queen, $3.75; 10 or more, 
$3.50 each This last offer is a real saving to 
the purchaser, for in a few weeks the colony 
will Italianize. Prices on the other size pack 
ages for the asking; 10 per cent books your 
order I have never had a case of foul brood 
in my apiaries Prompt delivery and satis 
faction guaranteed. Early orders most satis 


factory to all concerned. H. E. Graham, Gause, 


lrexas 


EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNT ON QUEENS— 


and 3 frame nuclei, 2-lb. packages, ete., for 
orders received during January and February. 


Will book your order with 10% deposit as fol 
lows: 1 2-fr. nucleus, $4.75; 12 or more, $4.30; 
1 3-fr. nucleus, $5.75; 12 or more, $5.30; 2-Ib. 
package same as 2-fr. nucleus All are fur- 
nished with purely mated Italian queens. Write 
for descriptive circular and price list in full. 
These prices hold good only for orders received 
in the above-mentioned months. Baughn Stone 


Box 13%, Clarksville, Texas 


PACKAGE BEES—AIll 





FOR SALE 1923 
bees are shipped on standard Root frame 
emerging bees with honey, April 25 to May 30 
2-lb. package, three-banded Italians, $5.00; 3 
lb. package, $5.75; 4-lb. package, $6.50; June 
1 to 30th: 2-frame nuclei with untested queen 
$4.75; 3-frame, $5.00; 4-frame, $5.75. An un 
tested queen with each package or nucleus 
Safe delivery guaranteed, free.from any con 


tagious bee disease. 
each shipment 
post. Send 15 
Lemoine, 


Certificate will accompany 
No shipment of bees by parcel 
per cent to book order. A. J 
Moreauville, Box No. 55, La. 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR MAY DELIVERY 
1923—My introduced-laying-enroute queens 
and packages. one good, vigorous, young queen 
1 standard Hoffman frame of emerging brood 


and adhering be and 1 additional pound of 
bees price, complete f. o. b Bordelonville 
$5.00. Additional frames of brood or additional 
pounds of field bees to make larger packages 


$1 each respectively in above package sees 
and queen Italian. Queens introduced and lay 
ing enroute to you. Health certificate attached 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. One 
fifth cash books order. Send for circular and 
names of satisfied customers in your state 
Complete references given. Jes Dalton, Bordel 
onville, La. 

BUYING BEES IS LIKE—Mr. Beekeeper, 
buying bees is like buying other stock The 
first consideration in the purchase of bees or 
queens is to get hardy, vigorous stock. Ou 


bees are noted to be great 
hardy, and resistant to di 
consideration is getting them in 
honey flow Send us your order. 
have to worry about not arriving in time 
loss in transit, diseases, etc.. as safe delivery 
and satisfaction are absolutely guaranteed. Do 
you realize that a nice frame of emerging brood 
is equal to one Ib of bees ? Each package is 
shipped on a comb of brood and honey. Also nu 
clei and full First-class references if 


honey-gatherers 

The second 
time for the 
You will not 


eases 


bees 


colonies 


desired. Write for price list and other infor 
mation. We can save you money Give us a 
trial. M. VOINCHE, Bunkie, La 
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FOR 


SALE—Golden 


queens of 15 years’ 
careful breeding; untested, $1.25 each. or 6 
for $7.00; 12 or more, $1.00 each Tested 
$2.00 each. One-lb. package with untested 
queen, delivered, $3.25; two-lb. package with 
untested queen, delivered, $5.00. Promptness 
and satisfaction my motto. Shipments begin 
ning about April 15. R. O. Cox, Box 25, Rut 
ledge, Ala. 
FOR SALE—Pure Italian bees and queens 
3-banded, 2-pound packages with elected 


queens; 1-5, $5.00; 5-25, $4.75; 25 or mor> 
$4 50, delivered. Queens, 1-50, $1.00 each. 25 
per cent cash books order, balance a few days 


before shipping season begins. Shipping season 


opens April 15 No disease, safe arrival and 
satisfaction We ship only the best. W. C 
Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala 


k. D. TOWNSEND 
the firm of EF. D. 
winter home at 


Northstar, Michigan, of 
Townsend & Sons his 
Marksville, La the 
shippers of package bees these 
pers are mighty good beekeepers, but 
salesmen A year ago | sold several hun 
dred packages of bees for the above producers 
and they have asked me to sell for them 


has 
among 
Some of 


targe 
beeke 
poor 


again 


during the next season and I have decided to 
do so. No small orders will be accepted, and 
none but three and four pound packages, with 
comb of sealed brood and honey, will be han 


dled If you can use from 25 to 500 packages 
the kind that brings in the full crop of honey 


the first season, you will make a mistak>» if you 
do not get my very low jobbing prices before 
buying Address me at Marksville, La 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour 
nal in Britain, and the only international hee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 


treasured. Will it not appeal to you? 


Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. The 


Apis Club 


Benson, Oxon, England Send us a post ecard 
today It is well worth vour little trouble 
MEDICINAL roots and herbs are very prof 


itable to grow. We especially recommend grow 
ing Golden Seal which with good care will vield 
as high as $10,000 per acre for each crop. It 
takes several years to mature but will average 
$1000 a year. Special Crops, a monthly paper 
tells how. Sample 10¢. $100 per year 
Address Special Pub. Co se 
Skaneateles, N 


copy 
Crops 
: 


HELP WANTED. 


TE 


WANTED—Two industrious 
good habits, to work with 
season of 1923. N. L. Stevens 


young men of 
bees and on farm for 
Venice Center 


WANTED—Helper in our Florida Key api 
aries for season of 1923 A man with some 
experience in queen raising desired State 
age. experience and wages expected. Hugh M 


Matheson, 418 S. W. 2d Ave... Miami. Fla 
WANTED An experienced 1 
breeder capable of all kind of 


odern queen 


connect 


work 


ed with apiaries operated for the purpose of 

nuclei shipping and queen-rearing. State wages 

and give references \. R. Irish, Savannah 
134, Ga 


Box 





EXPERIENCE AND FAIR WAGES to active 
industrious young man for help in well-equip 


ped apiaries, 650 colonies. April to December 
State age, height weight, occupation and 
wages desired. The Pettit Apiaries, George 


town, Ont., Oan. 
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WANTED { man of experience, who can 
point to practical results, in managing 
and rearing queens Kither single man or 
married man, if wife will help in house. Pleas 
ant surroundings and up-to-date apiary of 250 
colonies. Salary or salary and commissions based 
on results. Write fully, giving age, experience 
salary desired and reference. Lloyd W. Smith, 
Madison, N. J., or 56 William St., New York 


bees 


WANTED—On a large farm, a man of en 
ergy and experience to take full care of bees, 
and during season of the year when bees do 
not require attention to do other work. Home 
apiary is on a state road and bee man must be 
a person of good address and a good salesman 
neatness and accuracy essential Records of 
kept. Salary $20.00 per week. Good 
house equipped with running water, furnace 
and electric light fixtures, rent free. Do not 
apply unless you would be interested in devel 
oping the business and would come intending 
to stay. Address Mount Hope Farm, Williams 


town. Mas 





colonies 


SITUATION WANTED. 





WANTED $y young man, single, position 
as beekeeper. Am familiar with queen-breedins 
and general outyard work Good referene 
Moderate lary. Addr B. M. Crumple, En 
terprise, Ala 





WANTED Positior bee bu 


iness light 
farming Exper need Good home. reasonable 
vage David \ Hannar Bridgeton R ID 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


The kind you want and bees 
need. Good stock of the A. I. 
Root Co.’s make of goods on 
hand. Catalog free. Beeswax 
wanted. 

J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Mo 





TRADE NOTES 


Inasmue i e expect to discontinue listing 
the following article n our general catalog we 
re offering ther it a big reduction in order 
close t r present tock 


For Shipment from Medina, Ohio 
C492001 One and one-half horse 
Busy B | 


4 one-half neh honey 





rasoline engines 15.00 


ac 
pump Price, each 
ith fittings, $7.00; complete 


comy ete 
thout fitt 


ing 5.00 

6 Dadant electric wire imbedders. Price 
each 7 

20 Bee Model The Anatomy of the Bee 
price each ‘ 25 

100 Ibs. C 490561 Crate staples, 14x% 
h. pr per pound 12 

79 iper eover metal end S-frame 
nailed Price, « } 15 
In additic to tl ibove barga “ have 
in stock 5000 second-grade Hoffman frames 
standard size 9%x 175 packed in cartons of 
100 only vhich w offer at the special price 
of $5.00 per hundred long a present stock 


lasts Sample ent on request 
Above prices are strictly net f. 0. b 
Ohio 


Medina 


For Shipment from Chicago, Ill 


1 one and one ilf horse-power Busv Bee 
gaso 235.00 
103 gable covers. 8-frame, in the flat 
Price per crate of 5 
gable covers 


Price per crate of 5 3.00 


line engine Price 


9 at 


10 frame 
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5 Danzenbaker section supers with fix- 
tures for 4x 5x 1%-inch sections, in 


the flat. Price for the lot.... .. 4.00 
45 Excelsior Colorado covers, 8-frame, in 
the flat. Price each....... oeéeueas .60 


40 metal top telescope cap covers, no in- 

ner covers, in the flat. Price each.. .60 
50 Danzenbaker extracting-frames. Price 

Ser CaO BOS ic cccecece eeue T 2.00 
26 zine queen-excluders, size 12 x19%. 


Price each SeTToCrr Te TTT Tee 30 
2% perforated zine sheets, size 32x96. 

Pee OE: np aeecscosesekns cQneue 3.50 
500 perforated zine strips, two row holes. 

a ff ewer ee 2.00 


20 zine Alley queen and drone traps, 10- 
frame. Price each .... Sees ens .50 
250 regular 24-lb. safety shipping cases 
for 4%x4%x1%-inch plain sections, 


in crates of 10. Price per crate .... 4.50 
17 lbs. 8d casing nails. Price per lb.... .10 
steam foundation-fastener and section 
presses for 4% square sections. Price 
each “ae cbOes hehe Oe eee en 5.00 
2 comb buckets for Danzenbaker frames. 
oS eae ee 2.50 


The above prices are subject to stocks on 
hand and are strictly net F. O. B. Chicago, III 
Send all orders to The A. I. Root Co., Medina 
Ohio 


For Shipment from Norfolk, Va 

20 special supers, 8-frame for 44x4%x 

1%, sections, in the flat. Price per 
crate of 5, $6.00; for the lot......20.00 

10 special supers, 10-frame, for 4%4x4%x 

1% sections, complete with sections and 

l-inch starters, nailed and painted 
Price each, $2.50; for ths lot...... 20.00 

13 Jumbo hive-bodies, 8-frame, empty, in 
the flat. Price each, 90c; for the lot.10.00 

Jumbo  hive-bodies 8-frame with 

frames, no comb foundation, in the 

flat Price per crate of 5 $6.50: for 
a ee eee TT oe . - 70.00 

80 gable covers, 8-frame, in the flat. Price 
per crate of 5 for the lot - -40.00 


S? RO 


10 gable covers, 10-frame, in the flat. 
Price per crate of 5, $3.00; for the 
lot in th ang ete henna a Ga e.. - $22 00 
38 metal top telescope cap covers, 8-frame, 


Price per crate of 5.. 7.50 
telescope cap covers 10 


in the flat 
ik) metal top 


frame, in the flat. Price per crate 

oo 8 ws Seee6 ene — oseoe G.OO 
500 section-holders for 4x5x1% plain 

sections Price per 100....... . 5.00 
135 bevel cleats, 8-frame. Price for the 

lot eees ° eo oe . 1.00 
135 bevel cleats, 10-frame. Price for the 

De -cLter cued os ewd cane ee eee 1.00 


178 pounds light brood comb foundation 
for Danzenbaker frames. Price per 


pound ° e6 ‘esnee 70 
9 Dadant electric wire imbedders. Price 
each e ° 70 


2 steam foundation fastener and section 
press for 4% square sections. Price 
each °° 


eo es eee 5.00 

65 wire strips for entrance guards, 8 
frame. Price each .. sean ewes 10 

139 wire strips for entrance guards, 10 
frame. Price each éinw ee Sos se 10 

140 regular 24-pound shipping cases for 

1% x4%x1% sections. Ten cases in 
package. Price for 10 cases , 100 

80 regular 24-pound shipping cases for 

3% x5x1% sections. Ten cases in 
package. Price for 10 cases. 1.00 

16 zine division-boards, for standard hives 
Price each : owes 20 

7 steel end spacing staple gauges. Price 
each eeee ° P — tO 
229 S fences Price per 100 ae 200 
260 T fences. Price per 100 ‘ 200 

72 Danzenbaker follower boards. Price for 
the lot : - mi 1.50 
112 S separators. Price for the lot 2.00 


The above prices are subject to tocks on 
hand and are strictly net F ) B Norfolk 
Va Send all orders to The A I Root Co 
Medina, Ohio 
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To Canadian Beekeepers: 








beekeepers’ supplies. 











We wish to announce to Canadian beekeepers that we are now representa- 
tives of The A. I. Root Company of Medina, Ohio, for Ontario, Quebec and 
Manitoba, and can furnish any and all of this company’s unexcelled line of 


Address us for prices, description of goods and any beekeeping information. 


Weir Bros., 60 Chester Ave., Toronto, Canada 




















BEES IN PACKAGES 


Package bees at reduced prices; 


thoroughbred Italian queens, three-banded stock; quality 


queens guaranteed. I ship to various parts of the United States and Canada every spring; 


unsolicited testimonials and repeat orders prove satisfaction. 


ments begin April 15; order early. 


My bees are healthy. Ship- 


Three-frame nuclei and combless packages a specialty. 


Safe arrival or replacement guaranteed. Write for circular of special offers. 


C. M. ELFER - 





Talking Queens 


Laws’ Queens Speak 


for Themselves. 


Laws’ bright three-band Italians are 
as good as or better than the best. Many 
customers say they are. 

Thirty-five years an advertiser in this 
journal, and thousands of queens mailed 


all over the U. S. and to foreign coun- 
tries. 


Let Laws rear your queens for you 
They will put money in your pocket. 

Popular prices. Write for quantity 
lots. 

Make your reservations early; you 
will get what you want and when you 
want it. A ten per cent deposit will 
book your order. 


W. H. LAWS 


BEEVILLLE, BEE COUNTY, TEXAS. 


icres of vigorous fruit 
trees, active vines and 
berry bushes, sturdy perennials and 
ils offer unusual choice. 69 
irs of nation wide association with 
pre f ssional nurserymen and = or- 
dists your guarantee of dependa- 
bility A postal will bring 1923 
catalog—tree! 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 210 Painesville, Ohio 


1200 fertile 
and shack 


ornament 


TREES : 
plANIS : 
SHRUBS 


ST. ROSE, LA. 








Thagard’s Italian Queens 


BRED FOR QUALITY 


Write for our descriptive catalog of our 
three races of Italians They have stood 
the test in the past 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO., Greenville, Alabama 











MASON BEE SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
From 1897 to 1922 the Northeastern Branch of 
The A. I. Root Company. 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


BECAUSE—Only Root’s Goods are sold 
It is a business with us—not a side line 
Eight mails daily—Two lines of railway 
If you have not received 1923 catalog send 
name at once 





Just what you want 
Bee Candy to use when you pack 
your bees this fall. This candy will save many 
colonies that are short of Put up in 
large paper plates just right for your hive. Send 
for circular and price, also catalog of supplies 


H. H. JEPSON 


182 Friend Street. Boston 14, Mass 


American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 

MONTHS’ 

TRiat a#o& Cts. 
1Yr.75e 2 YEARS $1 5 Yrs. 82 
Averages over 100 pages per issue — tells 
how to feed, house and breed; how to secure high cee 

roduction; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully 
Sstablished 1874. Only 256c for4mos. Stamps accepted. 
American Poultry Journal, 86-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


stores. 
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(Continued from page 46.) 

before dark. Starting on a thousand-mile 
| motor trip in California is a keen de- 
light; but the arrival at home where your 
children are waiting for you is even more 
delightful, and our ‘‘Little Gray Home 
in the West’’ against the orange grove, 
with its distant background of moun- 
tains, was a bit of scenery that looked 
very good to us. 











FOR 
BEE PASTURE 


Yellow Blossom (bi-annual) 
ind Hubam (annual) Sweet Clov- 
have proven by far the best 


e purposes, and both give a Sas 
y growth of nutritious hay 

















Isb s Bell Brand Clovers : are Mic higan-Grown 
b liness arm adaptability t climatic conditions 
crit. wo dinonn gum result of 44 years of success in I make a specialty of patents, trade-marks 
Isbel's 1923 Seed Aniual gives full information and and copyrights. Protect and profit by your 
qu 3 et.from grower pr Sent free request 2 , , 
Writ, ar tora ideas. Advice and terms on request. Eleven 
834 m ~ oe ISBELL & COMPANY years’ active practice before U. S. Patent of 
echanic St. ‘ Jackson, Mich. fice. Write today Lester L. Sargent, patent 





lawyer, 524 Tenth St., Washington, D. C 


ROOT QUALITY SUPPLIES 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place, 
Send for Catalog. 
Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district. 


BEES | AND QUEENS. 


) ae | 





“Reo” Cluster Metal | hingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

ng . Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at “oek-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 


| 
| 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free | 
| 













H 
| 
| 


\ Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
~ \ oneanywhere. Plant any time, Old favorites 
| \ : and new and rare sorts, thecream 
: of the world’s productions. 
“Dineee Roses” known as ¢/ | 
best for 72 ye rs. Safe —s 
guarar d aus where 
7 * Write el y i] 
ar ‘‘New Guide to Rese real | 
for1923. It's FRE "| 
Illustrates wonderful ** Dinge eo es 
Of in natara' colors. It smorethanaca | 
—it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest ar wt | 
Leading Rose Growersin America. A practic al work or 
and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieti« sR es i 
and other plants , bulbs and seeds, aud tells how to grow jj 
i} them. Edition Li mited. Establish 1850. 70 Greenhouses. l 
Il THE DI? DINGEE @ ¢ CONARD CO. Box 113,West Grove Pay _ | 









aL, we 

. 

samples. We sell direct 

to you and save you all 

in-between dealer’s 

Renta Ask per Bot 
lo 
























LOW PRICED GARAGES 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 


Garage Book. showing styles. TEC Y Tit Comes | 
13-158 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. ||Roofing Book | 


ms'"-8 |= FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 23 Elm Street, Quincy, If. 








= ——S————— 
SS — = SS 

















1923--NUGLEI and A. |. ROOT BEE SUPPLIES-- 1923 


One extra Pound of Bees With Each Nucleus and Shipped on Capped Brood. 


Seventeen year of experience has taught us that a three-frame nucleus, if received before 
May 15, ll gather a surplus crop of honey With the extra pound of bees you are doubly 
ured of that fact. I would be pleased to have Beekeepers, who have become dissatisfied with 
d packages and nuclei, to try our nuclei 
}-frame Nuelei of Italian Bees. with queen, $5.00 each. 3-frame Nuclei of hybrids, with Italian 
queen, $4.50 eacl We guarantee safe arrival and free from disease and satisfaction 
lo hom it may concern I have this day. Sept. 22, 1922, completed the in 
spection Pgs - vards of A. R. Irish, and found them free from contagious bee dis 
eases trown, State Inspector of Apiaries.’’ 


A. R. IRISH, Nuclei Specialist, SAVANNAH, GA., BOX 134 
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“Honey Girl” Queens 


St. Romain’s Honey Girl, one of my 
breeding queens, is valued by me at 
$1,000.00. 


Achievement Girl and Chaffee’s 
Honey Girl, owned by Chaffee-Crites 
3ee Farms, were produced by me. 
Achievement Girl | know positively 
to be a daughter of my St. Romain’s 
Honey Girl. Chaffee’s Honey Girl, 
I believe, is also a daughter of my 
St. Romain’s Honey Girl. I inspect 
ed the bees of these queens when I 
was at the Chaffee-Crites Bee Farms, 
and I am satisfied that my state 
ments are correct. 

I have information from customers 
stating that colonies headed by my 
queens made wonderful productions. 
This information coming from ten or 
more states from Louisiana to Penn 
svlvania to Oregon, and followed by 
repeat orders, is proof that I produce 
queens that are better than ordinary 
and probably not equaled. 

My queens are light colored, pleas 
ing to the eye and very prolific, oe 
eupying from 13 to 20 combs of 
brood. 

I solicit your correspondence and 
would be pleased to get your inquir 
ies and answer any information de 
sired. 

Reasonable satisfaction guaranteed, 
also safe arrival at your express sta 
tion. Complaint for damaged pack 
ages should be accompanied by ex- 
press bad order notation properly 
filled and signed by express agent. 
Twenty per cent with order to se 
cure it; your money returned if ship- 
ping date is not satisfactory. 

I will have about 400 tested queens 
reared late fall 1922, and wintered 
with special care for early deliveries. 
I ean begin deliveries with these 
earlier than it is possible for me to 


BEE 


CULTURE 


produce the best kind of untested 
queens. 


BEES WITH QUEEN. 
3-lb. packages with tested queens 
for shipment after April 15 to end 
of season: 

1 to 24 packages at. .$7.25 each. 
25 pkgs. or more at. .$7.00 each. 
3-lb. packages with untested queens 
for shipment after May 5th to end 

of season: 

1 to 24 packages at. .$6.25 each. 
25 or more at....... $6.00 each. 
Prices on 2-lb. packages or 5-lb. pack 
ages or full colonies will be fur 

nished if desired. 
QUEENS. 
April 15 to July 1. 

Tested Queen............- $2.50 
Sel. Tested Queen, $4 to. .10.00 
Untested queens, none, except with 

packages. 


After July 1. 
Tested Queen.............$2.00 
Sel. Tested Queen $3 to...10.00 
Untested Queen........... 1.65 


Selected Untested Queen... 2.00 
Untested queens guaranteed to be 
purely mated. 

Reasonable discount on large quan 
tities. 

I will rear only a limited number of 
daughters from my St. Romain’s 
Honey Girl, and I will rear these 
only when natural conditions are fa 
vorable for producing the very best 
specimens. I offer them as selected 
tested queens at above prices for 
that class of queen. A few breed 
ing queens at prices ranging from 
$50 to $250. 


Requeen With Honey Girl Queens 


J. L. ST. ROMAIN, Apiarist 






Hamburg," Louisiana 
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Trees-Plants-Seeds 


A superb stock of the highest grade trees, low, 
direct-from-grower prices, now ready for com- 
mercial orchards or home planting. Also orna- 
mental shrubs, bushes and perennials. Seeds for 


the vegetable or flower garden. Write for latest 
catalog It’s free. 
Ohio Beauty Apple — A large, 


smooth, juicy winter apple of de- 
licious flavor. For eating or cook- 
ing. We have the exclusive sale of 
this excellent apple and the Dr. 
Worcester Peach. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
882 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 





Some vegeta- } 
ble gardens 
pay their 
owners*100 /*; 
in returns ~ 


for every *5 
spent. They are a con- 
stant source of big profit. They yield 
the finest vegetables and yield lots of 
them, because they are planted with— 

























Increase Poultry Profits 
The Poultry Item 


is your best helper. One of the 
Oldest, Largest, Most Practi- 
cal, Poultry Magazines. Art covers. 
Tells just what todo each month in 
the poultry yard: how to breed, incu- 
bate, brood, feed, raise, manage, buy 
and sell. Expert advice—always at 
your service,answers any poultry problem 
free. Learn to keep poultry right. Poulty Item tells 
how. You must have it to succeed. 4 mos. trial 25c; 1 yr. 
$1; 3 yrs. $2. Book catalog free. 


THF POULTRY ITEM 
Bo B_ Sellersville, Pa. 


“* Where the Rooster 
crows, the ltem S| 


















isbell’s Gardens Pay—for the same 
reason that pure-bred cattle produce 
pure-bred off-spring. Every ounce of 
Isbell Seed is tested. Isbell Seeds are 
Michigan grown; earliness, hardiness 
and sterling qualities are bred into them. 


Write Today For This 
Guide to Better Crops 
Isbell’s 1923 Seed Annual is one 
of the most helpful catalogs 

ublished. It tells what and 

ow to plant to get bumper crops— 
gives cultural directions—tells of 
the Isbell way of growing, select- 
ing, testing and cleaning seeds. 
it’s Free! The coupon below will 
bring it to you. Use it today. 


It will bring valuable informa- 


tion that will mean more money 
from your crops. 


FREE Catalog Coupon 


§. M. ISBELL & COPANY O 
833 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. (46) 


Gentlemen:— 
Without obligation, send me your 1923 Seed of New Castle 

















and Choice Small Fruits 


From your own garden. Delicious grapes 
for table, juice or jelly. Plant in yard 
on arbor, trellis, along fence. Easy to 
grow, little care. We send strong canes, 
well rooted. 56 years’ experience growing 
GRAPE-VINES. Small Fruits, best varieties, 
bear second year—Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries. Also 
Asparagus plants and Flowering shrubs. 


Write for free catalog to-day. 
T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY 
Box 17 Fredonia, New York } 




















n » quoting direct- " eat : 
Annual, quoting direct-from-grower prices. Are the hardiest. stur 
Name diest, freest blooming 
——————— rose plants in America 

Grown on their own 

Address roots in the fertile soil 





of New Castle. We give 
you the benefit of a lifetime experience and the 


most select list in America. Every desirable 
OR BEES 2 HONE Rose now cultivated in America is included in 
an our immense stock ind the prices are right. 


Our rose book for 1923 ROSES OF NEW 








GEORGE W. YORK, Fditor, 906 W. First Ave., CASTLE tells you how to make rose growing 
Spokane, Wash A 16-large-page monthly, at a success. Published and elaborately printed jn 
$1.00 a year—devoted exclusively to bee cul actual colors Send for your copy today—a 
ture. It’s different. Better order it for a year postal will do. Address 

You'll like it Sample copy free. HELLER BROS. CO., Box 118, New Castle, Ind. 
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Livingston’s 
Famous 
Tomatoes 


Standard everywhere—at 
Agricultural Colleges, Ex- 
periment Stations, among 
gardeners, truckers and 
home gardens. All size pack- 
ages put up under U. S. reg 
Trademark Seal. We are ot- 
fering for the first time Liv- 
ingston’s New Rosy Morn 
\Tomato, Washington As- 
) paragus, Ohio Grand Rap- 

ids Lettuce, Perfecto Musk 
Melon, Extra Early Red Pro- 
lific Pepper, King of Den- 
mark Spinach. All are illus- 
trated and described in our 


\ 


New 1923 Seed Annual One of the finest seed guides published. Gives truthful 


descriptions and helpful cultural directions of the best 
reliable sorts of vegetable, flower and field seeds. Tells when to plant and how to grow big 


A copy of this instructive 88-page book is ready for you now. Write for it today. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., Dept. 1147, Columbus, Ohio 


crops. 





EVERGREENS 


Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts 
Best for windbreaks, hedges and 
lawn planting. Protect buildings, 
crops, stock, gardens and orchards. 
Hill’s Evergreens are nursery grown and hardy 
everywhere. Hill’s Evergreen book sent free 





Write today. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod 
erate prices. World’s largest growers. Est. 1855. 
The D. Hill Nursery Co., Inc., Dundee, IIl. 
Evergreen Specialists. 


Box 246. 







GET-1T FROM THE RR These’ 


Ohio Men Save! 


‘We saved 20c a rod,’ 
dec'ares Wm. Arahood, 
K. RK, 2,Austin, Ohio, 


“Your all No. 9 fence is un- 
doubtedily the best I ever saw. 
saved 15 cents a rod,’” says 
Max Martin, Milford Center, Ohio, 


4 . 
f Direct from Factory to Farm 
You, too, can save money. Our thous- 
ands upon thousands of regular custom- 
ers are cutting their fence costs to the 
very bone by buying direct from us at 
Lowest Factory Prices. ‘The quality of 
Kitselman Fence was never higher; 
prices are ’way down. Buy now and keep 
the difference in your own pocket. 


We Pay the Freight 
Let us send you our Free 100-page Cata- 
log of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. Write 
today for this money-saving book. 


KITSELMAN BROS, Dept. 21 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 














SLRAWBERRY PLANTS 


$3.50 per Thousand, and up. 0 ur strong 
healthy, tremendous bearing plants guarantee 
big crops of luscious berries. Best varieties for 
all kinds of soils. Many new varieties such as 
Eaton, Bun Special, Premier, Marvel and Coop- 
er. The world’s greatest new Everbearing 
Strawberry, CHAMPION. Full line of Rasp 
berries, Blackberries and Asparagus. Greatly 
Reduced Prices. Our customers are making up 
to $1200 00 per acre from small fruits 


Large stock of good Grape Plants 


at $35.00 per thous. 
Beautiful new color catalog free. Write To-day. 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 16, Bridgman, Mich. 














2 Stop paying high prices ~ . 
& for Strawberries. Write for our J 
= beautiful, big, new Strawberry Book. ~ 
See how easy and profitable it is to grow 
your own big red berries. Book pictures in col- 
ors the many prize winning KELLOGG THOROBRED 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS — also describes six Kellogg 
Bargain Strawberry Gardens 
at Special Low Prices, from $2.85 up. Tells how 
thousands of families are picking Strawberries 
from May until! snow flies, from Kellogg’s Ever- 
bearing Gardens and making big cash profits be- 
sides. Also tells about the most wonderful berry ever 
brought out—Kelloge's 7 
New $50,000 Everbearer 1A 
— Find out—Where it came from—Who ' 
¢ brought it—and Why it cost $50,000, 
4 Book tells all. It's Free. 
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69:h Annual Catalog 


READY FOR MAILING 


Don’t fail to write for this reliable guide 
to seed selection and practical gardening 


HE Storrs & Harrison Catalog for 1923 con- 

tains nearly everything that you might need 
for garden, lawn, or orchard. It serves small 
suburban homes and large country estates equally 
well. It is your handiest possible reference 


All flower and vegetable seeds listed are from 
unusually fine, time-proved strains. Their yield 
has been pre-determined by prolific parent-plants 
on our 1200 acres. Carefully selected shrubs, 
full flowering perennials, hardy vines and berry 
bushes, vigorous fruit and handsome shade trees 
are also shown in great profusion. 

The S. & TI. Catalog will help you to plan 
wisely, and you can select with confidence, know- 
ing that we have supplied nurserymen and 
~orchardists the country over for 69 years. 


roy pt HE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 

y Nurserymen and Seedsmen 

~ Box 243, Painesville, Ohio 
A post card 


will bring catalog 
to you 














1923 Greetings 
From Howell’s Queens | 


\ successful year to you 


Untested 
Tested 


Karly orders 
No disease. 


D. W. HOWELL, 
SHELLMAN, 


=F Sy BSS, Le 


ee 
Sapte ae $2.00 


filled promptly 


GEORGIA. 


for your honey crop 





more. A ecard will bring circular 
list of our queens ur package bees 
nuclei. 
R. V. STEARNS 
BRADY - - - TEXAS 


=> ae OS 8 oe eo 





AT. Spitzer 


PRES. 


E.R.Root 


VICE PRES. 


Saving 


may 
wealth but it is safer and surer than speculation. 
We pay 4% compound interest on any amount from 


Savings vs. Speculation. 


a slower method of aequiring 


PICK WINNERS 


their cost is usually no 


and o 





E.B.Spitzer 
CASHIER 





one dollar upwards. 
Deposits received BY MAIL. 





The SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 


THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEE 


MEDINA, OHIO 


and price 
ir 
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BUEWIS)BEEW On 


FORTY NINTH YEAR 


BANY 


Tees com 








DO YOUR BEES KEEP YOU? 


If your hees do not pay as dairy cows do in 
your vicinity, your methods or equipment may 
be bettered Send for this free catalog which 
shows articles most frequently used in beekeep 


ing. Additional information furnished without 


harge. Ask for your catalog today and receive 
i ‘‘How’’ booklet free 
G. B. Lewis Company 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


200 Branches and Dealers in North America. 






Shaggy ASTERS. and Colossal 
Dahlia Flowered ZINNIAS. All 
chades and colors. Purest whites to 
richest reds. Easy of culture. Mass of 
enormous blooms 8 weeks after sowing. 
SPECIAL OFFE Send 10c for 2 
packets of Seed 
>;one of each kind —20c worth—and 
Condon’s 1923 Garden & Farm Guide.”’ 
Biggest of all. 10°0 illustrations. 160 
pages of EVERYTHING in Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants, Fruits. Tclls‘‘Howto 
Flan, Plant and Care Fora Garden.”” 
Condon Guarantees Satisfaction 
New Prices Lowest of All 
83 years’ experience. Every seed pedigreed 
carefully bred and selected from strong 
parent plants. Over 200, 000 gardeners 
bank on CONDON for bumper crops. Send 
postal if you want FREE catalog only. 
CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm,Bow 74 Rockford,ILt. 
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_BROODER 
yS0 We 





Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer. It will do the work of 4 old hens and do it 
better. The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to try my Brooder and will send you plans 
for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder Heater, 
for $4.75; all postpaid. Try the Brooder out and if you 
don't say it’s the best Brooder you ever used, return the 
Heater in 30 days and get your money back. Your dealer 
will make you the same offer and guarantee. Ask him, 
but if he does not carry the Brooder Heater, send me $4.75 
and I will mail you a Brooder Heater and plans promptly. 
Illustrated circular free. 


I. PUTNAM 
“Route 160-B Elmira, N.Y. 








Burns 10 days without attention 





Everything About 


Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable FREE Book 


“Blue Ribbon Reds” —the latest book 
on the best all-purpose breed—has twelve 
drawings oo P type and fourteen 
illustrating color. Full page picture of 
Rhode Island Reds in natural colors, suitable 
for framing. Subjects treated are: 

—An A-B-C Course in Judging Rhode Island Reds fin 
5 lessons)—How Rhode Island Keds Originated— Mat- 
ing Rhode Island Reds for Color and Shape —How to Obtain Fast 
Growth and Large Size in Rnode Island Reds—How to Breed up an 
Ege Laying Strain—How to Cull Rhode Redon Reds—How to B re- 
sare Rhode Island Reds for the Show Room—Which its the Correct 
thode Island Red Color—Dis melificatione—Ctandard Weights— 
Feeding Poultry at All Ages—Linebreeding—How to Treat Sick 

»wis—How to Get Rid of Lice and Mites—How ‘to Build Poultry 
Houses and Equinment, and many others. 

Book given absolutely free bes three veer gubscription te 

ournal in World devotec 

Rhode Island Red Journal—?"! usively toRhode Island Reds. 
Tells how to make big money with them—how to buy, sell, get 
greatest pleasure, most profit—everything you want to know about 
Rhode Island Reds. Published monthly. 
Send dollar bill today and get book FRE 


Rhode Island Red Journal, 4533 Democrat Bldg., Waverly, lowa 





. year—3 yrs. $1.00. 





BARNES’ HAND 
& FOOT POWER «ez 
MACHINERY 
This cut represents 
our combined circu 
lar saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ 





i 


—. ams 


use in the construc 
tion of their hives, 
sections, etc. 


Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated 
catalog and prices. 


W.F. & John BarnesCo. 


545 Ruby Street 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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“ROOT QUALITY ’srocxs 
BEE SUPPLIES seavce 


SERVICE 


A.1. ROOT CO. of NEW ORLEANS 
2042 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 


Also Headquarters for Elton War- 
ner’s Three-banded Italian Queens, 
Nuclei and Combless Packages. 


One Elton Warner Quality untested 
Queen, one frame emerging brood with 
adhering bees and one pound of young, 
vigorous bees, price $5.00 f. o. b. New 
Orleans. Extra bees, $1 per pound. 

3-frame nucleus, with Elton Warner 
Quality Untested Queen, price $5.50 f. 
o. b. New Orleans. 

Combless packages, $1 for package, 
plus $1 per pound for bees, and price 
of queen, if queen is wanted. 

Young, vigorous TESTED Elton War- 
ner Quality Queens, wonderful honey- 
gathering strain, for EARLY spring 
shipment, $1.60 each, postpaid. 

Untested Elton Warner Quality 
Queens, after April 10, $1.15 postpaid. 

Everything guaranteed, including de- 
livery date. No disease. 20 per cent 
books order. 10 per cent discount on 
orders of over $20. 15 per cent discount 
on orders of $60 or over. 

Almacen de exportacién para México y 
Centro Ameiica Correspondencia en caé- 
tellano. 























Practice in Patent Office and Court 

ALANIS Pat: Counsel of The A. . Root Co 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

MelLachlan Bldg... Washington, D. C. 





—" 


| INDIANOLA 


APIARY COMPANY 


Italian Bees and Queens, bright golden 
and 3-banded. Orders booked for 
season of 1923 as follows: 

. .$1.00 each. 

. «+e. - $1.50 each. 








Untested Queens 
Tested Queens 


One-lb. package Bees with untested 
Queens, $3.00; two-lb. package Bees 
with untested Queens, $5.00; three-lb. 
package Bees with untested Queens, 
$6.00. Ten per cent discount on orders 
of $25.00 or more. Thirty years’ experi- 
ence, hundreds of satisfied customers. 
Your orders solicited, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


J. W. SHERMAN, Valdosta, Ga. 


}_—_—_— 
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QUEENS 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY. 


PACKAGE BEES 


1-frame Nuclei with 2 Ibs, Bees Extra. 
We pay transportation on everything we 
ship. Write for price list. 

Three-banded queens and bees that 
Ppleace and give entire satisfaction. We 
guarantee pure mating, safe arrival and 
entire satisfaction. Wings of queens 
clipped free. 

Place your order with us early so you 
will be among our long list of satisfied 
customers. Read what others say about 
them: 

‘*‘The eight queens bought from you 
were all introduced in colonies that were 
badly affected with European foul brood 
and cleaned up and Italianized 100 per 
cent, and I am more than pleased with 
the results. I will want some more of 
your queens and package bees next 
spring.’’—Iowa. 

‘*Please send me one select queen as 
soon as convenient. I have bought pack- 
age bees from you; they are wonderful 
workers and are admired by the local 
beekeepers for their beauty and gentle- 
ness.’’—-N. Y. 

All bees are shipped promptly. 10 per 
cent cash with order. Balance just be- 
fore shipment is made. 


HAYNEVILLE APIARY CO. 
HAYNEVILLE, ALA., U. 8. A. 
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THREE - BANDED | 


21 Yearsa 
: Beekeeper 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1923. 
QUEENS READY APRIL 1. 


We ship thousands of our Old Reliable 
Three-banded Italian Queens all over the 
U. S. A. and Canada every year. They 
are of an exceptionally vigorous and 
long-lived strain of bees. They are gen- 
tle, prolific, very resistant to brood dis- 
eases, and the best of honey-gatherers. 
We have sold a good many queens to par- 
ties who are using them in stamping out 
foul brood. Orders booked for one-fourth 
cash. Safe arrival guaranteed in U. S. 
and Canada. Circular and price list free. 


Untested—-$1.25; 6. $6.50; 12, $12. 

Tested—-$2.50; 6, $14.00; 12, $27. 

Sel. Unt.—$1.50, 6, $8.00; 12, $15. 
Select Tested—-$3.00 each 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C Street. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS a} 
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THREE-BAND ITALIANS 


THE BEST QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES. 


Be sure and get our catalog and prices before 
placing your order for bees and queens. Mail 


BEE CULTURE 75 


BEES — Italian Bees — BEES 


Full colonies with Italian queen at $15; 3 for 


$30. 3-frame nucleus with Italian queens at $6 
3-lb. package with Italian queen at $5.50; 5 or 
more at $5 each. No disease. Safe arrival and 


satisfaction guaranteed. 


us a postal NOW. 
HERMAN McCONNELL 
ROBINSON, ILLINOIS. 


VAN’S HONEY FARMS 
Van Wyngarden Bros., Props. Hebron, Ind. 


, RHODES DOUBLE CUT T HE only 


' PRUNING SHEAR = pruner 
= made that cuts 

EEA = from both sides of 

= the limb and does not 


—_ 
bruise the bark. Made in 
Patented all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 


























, . Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., circular and 
386 &. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 








You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the market 
price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. Write for our 
terms and prices. 


“Falcon” 


SUPPLIES --- QUEENS --- FOUNDATION 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


FALCONER, NEW YORK (Near Jamestown). 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 





Ask for Catalog. Booklet, ‘‘Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,’’ free. 


a J 3 
“Fy QUEENS *“<=.°" QUEENS ¥ 


For years we have been shipping thousands of pounds of bees all over U.S.A. 
and Canada. Now is the time to place your order for spring. Send for our 
free 1923 circular. We can save you money by ordering early. 


The Very Best of Queens and Bees. 
ITALIANS — CARNIOLANS — GOLDENS. 


Nueces County A piaries 


Calallen, Texas 
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Annual Sweet Clover 
Seed for Sale at Hummer ‘Bees 


Low Prices and Queens 
er ce ee 6 eee for 1923 


ered this wonderful plant growing on 
the ‘‘Old Gilmer Plantation,’’ near Ty- 
sop, Ala Since that time we have 
watched with interest its great spread 
and growth throughout Alabama. As a 
plow-under green manure crop it has We are now booking orders for 1923 
no equal and for honey we find it won for Nuclei and Queens. Direct con- 


derfu!l. In gathering this seed we had a 





lot that through a misunderstanding was nections north, east and west by 
mixed with Biennial. Our loss your gain, ; v2 : 
is we are selling these seed at unheard trunk line railways assure quick 
of low prices as long as they last. d s 

- elivery. We do not book more 
PRICES AS FOLLOWS, TRANSPOR- 

TATION PREPAID. orders than we can handle and 
oa" pounds, 25¢ © seus: * re ship promptly when wanted. Write 
0 poun 20e¢ a pound; 50 to 0 » ; 
pounds, 17%e a pound; 100 pounds and for prices on Nuclei; also.Cypress 
up, 15¢ s pound. Bee Supplies and Honey. We can 

Seed is guaranteed to be pure Sweet 
Clover running from 50 to 90 per cent save you money. 
pure annual and the balance pure bien 








nial All seed are hulled. and searified 
germination guaranteed to please. 


M. C. BERRY & CO. GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS 


Box 697, MONTGOMERY, ALA, JU. S. A. PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 
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| 9 + 
| The Season’s Greeting's 
WHY - WHEN - WHERE 
WHY—You should get your name on our mailing list; it means 
service to you throughout the year of 1923. 
WHEN —Now is the time, a Post Card with your name and ad- 


dress will bring our Bee Supply Catalog to you. 
—§ WHERE—Service in every sense of the word is yours. 


eAUGUST LOTZ COMPANY :: BOYD, WISCONSIN. 















































We just received several carloads of beautiful Hon 

ey. Roadside beekeepers and those supplying a 

family trade will do well to take advantage of these 

bargain prices: 

In 60-lb. Tins—White Orange, 13c a lb; White Sage, 
12c lb. Extra L. A. Sage, 10%c Ib. 









































Glass and Tin Honey Containers. White Flint Glass, With Gold Lacquered 
2%-lb. eans, crates of 100.. snes $4 50 Wax Lined Caps 
5-Ib. pails (with handles) erates of 100 7.00 8-oz. honey capac., $1.50 carton of 3 doz 
10-Ib. pails (with handles) crates of 50 5.25 16-0z. honey capac., $1.20 carton of 2 doz. 
60-lb. tins, 2 in case, new 1.20 case, used 25c Qt. 3-lb. honey capac., 90c carton of 1 doz 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK, INC., WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK. 
t oa 
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* . 
We Will Big Reduction 
Show You — 
o 
HOW TO SAVE MONEY Bee Supplies 
ON YOUR SUPPLY OF 
Shipping cases......... $30.00 per 100 


COMB FOUNDATION 


for the coming season. Just get our 
new price list. The low prices quot- 
ed will surprise you. 


If you have any beeswax on 
hand, send it to us to be made into 
foundation. 


OUR TERMS FOR THIS WORK 
ARE THE LOWEST. 


E. S. Robinson 


MAYVILLE, N. Y. 




















THE BOWERS’ ADJUSTABLE DIVISION- 
BOARD, ADJUSTABLE TO LENGTH. 

















Pat’d June 27, 1922. 
Always fits, closes completely, retains warmth 
cold, instantly placed or removed 
without jar. cannot move, holds position inde- 
pendent of frames. Money-back guarantee. Pre 
paid 75¢ ea. Circular, quantity prices on request. 


F. D. BOWERS, SUGAR GROVE, PA. 


keeps out 














Black bees with Italian Queens. 


receive. 


Attention, Northern Beekeepers! 


A MIGHTY INTERESTING PROPOSITION. 


Very Low Prices on Nuclei and Package Bees 


FOR EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 
Fine stock of Italians. 
of experience as shipper and receiver of bees insures the service you should 
A postal brings prices and detailed information. 


A. J. HEARD, BONAIRE, GEORGIA. 


Slotted section-holders...$3.00 per 100 
Sections, 1%, No. 1...$10.00 per 1000 


Job lots of frames, regular 


Oe $3.00 per 100 
Standard Hoffman frames, 

~~ Se eee $4.50 per 100 
Unspaced wedged top-bar frames, 

ch, ere $2.75 per 100 





Send for Catalog and Price List. 


CHARLES MONDENG 


146 Newton Avenue N. and 
159 Cedar Lake Rd. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















QUEEN OVER 100,000 
QUEENS 
Our breeder has made the above record in 
12 years as a commercial queen-breeder 
being employed by the largest breeders 
in the South most of the time, so we feel 
that we can offer queens reared by the 
best methods obtainable. We rear only 
the three-banded Italian bees and queens 
and we guarantee every thing that we 
sell to please our customers or will re 
fund money on request. No bee disease of 
any kind near here 
Untested Queens——1 to 12, $1.20 each; 12 
to 100, $1.10 each; 100 to 1000, 31 ea 
Tested Queens—1 to 12, $1.50; 12 to 
100, $1.40. Good Breeders, $5.00 each. 
THE CITRONELLE APIARIES, 
Citronelle, Ala. 



































No disease. Abundance 
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1923 5 1923 
Prices. JENSEN S Prices. 
Now Now 


Booking Booking 


Orders. BEES & QUEEN Orders. 
ITALIAN ONLY 


COMBLESS PACKAGES: Queens caged sep- 
arately but among bees, making introduc- 
tion safe. 2 lbs. with untested queen, $4.50 
each; 25 or more, $4.00. 3 lbs. with untest- 
ed queen, $6.00 each; 25 or more, $5.50. 
NUCLEI: Standard Hoffman frames (Lang- 
stroth dimensions). Queens introduced and 
laying en route. 2-frame, lots of bees, young 
tested queen, $5.00; 25 or more, $4.50; 3- 
frame, lots of bees, young tested queen, 
$6.50; 25 or more, $6.00. There is a dif- 
ference in nuclei and nuclei. We claim ours 
to be as good as any, regardless of price. 
Queens of best selected stock, bred up to 
the very highest point of productiveness. 
To open the season about April 10. Un 
tested, 75c each. Tested, $1.25. 

Our capacity in bees and queens will be 
nearly double last year’s. Write us for 
quotations on large quantities. 

We guarantee: Safe arrival, freedom from 
disease and satisfaction on everything we 
sell kxpress charges on bees to be paid 
by the buyer. 


Terms: 20 per cent to book; balance prior 





We are Now Booking Orders 
for 1923 Delivery. 


ORDER BERRY’S RELIA- 

BLE PACKAGE BEES AND 

BRIGHT THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Twenty-seven years of selective breed- 
ing gives us a strain of pure Italian bees 
that are unsurpassed for their disease- 
resisting (especially European foul 
brood) and honey-gathering qualities. 
Read what others say about them: 

‘*Enclosed find $75.00 for 50 untested 
queens. I want these for requeening col- 
onies that have European foul brood, as 
I find your strain resistant. One of the 
queens bought of you last season built 
up from a nucleus and made a surplus 
of 360 pounds of honey.’’ This colony, 
with drawn combs furnished no doubt 
would have broken the record, by mak- 
ing over 700 pounds of surplus. We rear 
our queens from mothers that are just 
as good. 

‘*The two-pound packages bought of 
you made an average of 150 pounds of 
surplus honey. I find your bees not only 
hustlers but also gentle.’’ 

Let us mail you our latest circular 
and price list. 


to shipping date. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
R. F. D. No. 3. CRAWFORD, MI8S. 


M. C. BERRY & CO. 


Box 697, MONTGOMERY, ALA., U.S. A. 












































Are You Interested In— 
Our “New Catalog? 


Lists standard equipment and New Appli- 
ances developed by experts for the bene- 














fit of beekeepers and better beekeeping. 
The Big Hive? 
Our Jumbo is the most economical big hive 
built. Used with regular 10-frame equip 
ment. Some of the country’s largest bee- 
> keepers use Jumbo size exclusively. Let 
i ™_ us tell you about it. 
“a Be - . 
oP. Airco Foundation? 
eS % 
O "07%. “by The tremendous increase in our AIRCO 
a, 4 +4, business is proof of its ability to stand up 
“4° y ar tee | and meet every test. It is a money-saver. 
Oo 2 my “On So are you? Then let us help you to get 
% “ay%o. Se Coy together. 
Oo a 2 b on M, “% % b 
ay @ % %y % - 
“ope %, %@ “ag THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA 
%, 05. ote 
“% a4. COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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Needed by Every Beekeeper Good Queens 


In every queen and package 
there is a guarantee of satis- 
faction that you have a right 


Ys 
to expect. vy ry 


Px 


Buy Forehand’s 3-Bands 


Young and Husky 


The three vital needs of successful honey production are GOOD QUEENS, 
GOOD MANAGEMENT and GOOD LOCATION. You furnish one; nature one 
and I furnish the other. But you must be the judge of all. You don’t want a 
location in a desert, neither do you want poor queens; you have the same right 
to choose and reject queens us you have to choose your location. My guarantee 
allows you this. Your dollar’s worth or your dollar back. Order now and get your 
bees and queens when you want them. 10% is all that is required with order. 

Untested—1 to 4, $1.25 each; 5 to 11, $1.20 each; 12 to 24, $1.15 each. Sel 

Unt.—1 to 4, $1.50 each; 5 to 11, $1.45 each; 12 to 24, $1.40 each. Te:ted— 

1 to 4, $2.50 each; 5 to 11, $2.45; 12 to 24, $2.40 each. Sel. Tested—1 to 4, 

$4.00 each; 5 to 11, $3.95 each; 12 to 24, $3.50 each. One-lb. pure Italian 

bees with young queen—$3.00 each; 25 and up, $2.90 each. Two lbs. pure 

Italian bees with young queen—-35.00 each; 25 and up, $4.75 each. Three lbs 

pure Italian bees witn young qucen—$6.50 each; 45 and up, $6.25 each. 

All bees and queens guaranteed to reach you in good condition in the 

United States and Canada. 


N. FOREHAND, RAMER, ALABAMA 









































1923 QUALITY BEES AND QUEENS 1923 


Our Queen Yards Are in Charge of a Texas Pioneer Queen-Breeder. 
The following letter is one of many received by us the past season praising our queens: 


WHITEROCK APIARIES, GEO M. JEFFUS, Prop. 
Producers of High Grade Honey. 
Crockett, Texas, Nov. 6th, 1922 
‘*These introduced first have already shown of the progeny of the 
new queen and they are good-looking bees to me All the time since 
getting interested in bees I have been partial to the Goldens because of 
looks, but they have nothing on these bees. And, since looks don’t pay 
bills, and believing that these bees I have bought from you came from 
as good a strain as there is in America, I am perfectly satisfied 
‘*Very truly, GEO M. JEFFUS.’’ 
Our equipment has been greatly increased but always with the one aim-—to produce QUAL- 
ITY rather than quantity. Orders now are being booked for spring delivery at the follow- 
ing prices: 


1-lb. package bees, $2.25; 25 or more, $2.15 Untested Queen, $1.50; 25 to 100, 
2-lb. package bees, 3.75; 25 or more, 3.60 $1.30; 100 or more....... : $1.10 












— 






3-lb. package bees, 5.25; 25 or more, 5.00 1 Select Untested, $1.75; 25 to 100, 
1-frame Nuclei aes ee $1.50; 100 or more.. 1.25 
2-frame Nuclei , cay Weta eam 3.75 1 Tested Queen, $2.25; 25 to 100, 
DE SEE ceca ricsneceanenanian 5.25 $2.00; 100 or more..... : 1.75 
Add price of queen wanted when ordering 1 Select Tested, $2.50; 25 to 100, 
packages. 2.25; 100 or more...... ‘ 2.00 


Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. Breeders are guaranteed only when shipped on nuclei 


Five per cent discount on all orders booked during January, February and March when 
20 per cent of purchase accompanies order. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed to 
any point in the United States or Canada. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY OF TEXAS 
BOX 765, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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What Our Customers 
Have Done for Us: 


You have enabled us to build up a QUEEN BUSINESS to 
where we can dispose of 17,000 queens per year and this in 
seven years. 


You are buying our SUPERIOR ITALIAN BEES at a rate 
that we have had to increase our apiaries to over 2400 colo- 
nies to care for your orders. 


Your duplicate orders for CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES have 
been so great that we are cutting a heavier stock and a fuller 
line than we have ever had. 


What We Are Trying 
to Do for You: 


To not only sell you queens and get them to you alive, but to 
rear for you and get them to you in such condition, queens 
that will accomplish for you all that could be expected of 
any queen. 


Furnish you small colonies, either nuclei or packages, of as 
good bees as can be had. Put them to you in condition and 
at a time that they will secure you a maximum production 
of surplus honey. 


Supply you with CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES that will out- 
last any other lumber at a price as low as we can make. 


We have behind our strain of Italian Bees just as much as 
we could get. We have secured stock from the best breeders 
of the day as well as breeding stock from the best beekeepers 
in the world, who had spent a whole life in improving their 
stock and whose stock was not for sale. This is well and 
proper as far as it goes, but is only a foundation for a house. 
Having carefully laid the foundation, we are just as eager to 
build the balance of the house as substantial. With this foun- 
dation, by using care in selecting our breeders, both queen 
and drone mothers, we never use a queen for a breeder just 
because she has made a big crop of honey, but rather queens 
whose mothers for generations back have been heavy pro- 
ducers and whose crop has been at least twice the average 
of the apiary. 


One-lb. package, with queen, 1 to 20. ... .$3.25 each. 
One-lb. package, with queen, 25 or more. . $3.00 each. 
Two-lb. package, with queen, 1 to 20... .$5.00 each. 
Two-lb. package, with queen, 25 or more. . $4.50 each. 
Three-frame nuclei, with queen, 1 to 20... .$5.50 each 
Three-frame nuclei, with queen, 25 or more.$5.00 each 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
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